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Foreword 


This is one of the first books to be written on peace-kpeping 
activities of the United Nations as viewed from the vantage 
point of the national policy of one of the participating coun- 
tries. India was one of the first States to answer the call by 
the Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, in 1956, when the 
United Nations Emergency Force was established. Subse- 
quently, India participated actively in the Congolese, Cyprus 
and West Irian operations, and some of its commanding officers 
played a leading role in the implementation of United Nations 
peace-keeping decisions. 

At a time when the future of United Nations peace-keeping 
operations is seriously questioned in many quarters it is parti- 
cularly important to study the motivations and behaviour of 
States and their armed forces which participated in such opera- 
tions in the past. Clearly, Nehru's policy of non-alignment 
and the leadership role wliich ho visioned for India in the con- 
text of the United Nations created the necessary conditions 
for the successful participation in United Nations peace-keep- 
ing activities. The question which arises, however, is tlie 
following: How far was this globalist vision of India’s res- 
ponsibilities, shared by Indian political elites and public opin- 
ion t To what extent did the Indian Parliament consider that 
Indian participation in United Nations peace-keeping opera- 
tions reflected a concern for world peace shared by circles 
wider than those immediately around Prime hlinister Nehru T 
hlr. Paraknfil touches on many of these problems, and lie offers 
some very valuable information which nill IWp the reader to 
answer these questions. 

In addition, the author describes in some detail the actual 



meaning of India’s participation in tlic United Nations peace* 
keeping operations. I speak of the ^’meaning” because it is 
often forgotten that suck an activity on the part of a National 
Government entails much more than a political decision follow- 
ed by a series of administrative mea.sures. It entails a commit- 
rnent to a certain idea of globalism and worId-%vide responsi- 
bilities for the maintenance of peace. India became involved 
in such operations in Africa, in the Middle East, in Asia ; but 
the whole thrust of its leaders’ commitment was that India con- 
sidered this participation as a normal obligation which it carried 
under the United Nations Charter. At a time when disillusion- 
ment and frustration makes the future of peace-keeping opera- 
tions more doubtful than ever, India’s evample is worth study- 
ing, and Mr. Parakatil has i>erforracd a nu>8t useful service to 
the scholar and practitioner interested in the United Nations 
by analyzing the experience of his country in the peace-keeping 
field during the past twenty year*. 


Geneva, 

22 Sepimlfr tS73. 


Jean Siona 
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Introduction 


Since East-West disagreement ensured that the CoUectiw 
Security system envisaged in the Charter would never become 
a reality, it was necessary to find some other means o£ dealing 
with aggression and other breaches of the peace. This explains 
the development of Peace-Keeping Operations which have be- 
come almost commonplace and have without doubt turned out 
to be one of the most effective activities of the United Nations. 
Although they have played a very important part in matters 
of peace and security they are still the subject of strong politi- 
cal controversy and it is essential that they be given a formal 
structure if they are to be really effective. Certain efforts have 
been undertaken at the United Nations to this end through 
different committees, particularly through the “Special Com- 
mittee on Peace-Keeping Operations” or the “Committee of 
33”. At the same time it is important for efforts to be made 
on the national level also. The object of this study is to analyse 
the whole problem of tbe United Nations pcacc-keeping opera- 
tions on a national basis to find the real political and material 
problems involved and thus find out what arc the future pros- 
pects of these operations. As India has played a large part in 
various United Nations pcace-kccpiug activities, it seemed one 
of the best examples to study. 

In a world as diversified as the one in which we live, it is 
inconceivable that one nation or one dictator should be all- 
powerful and rule the others. Ilcnce the formation of an inter- 
national organization was inevitable. 

As it happened, India did not have a favourable attitude 



I.J,. ..a VM M.«~ '’I”'”"”"’ 

was «.e «sst »aan.sa — 1 ’— InL 

of Noboos Th.s ^ '^^‘rjicboe at svas 

one ot tie original member ol tte „i, office 

bnt an additional voice and Tote for t 

Tbe people of India bad no ^ ewnt 
representatiTes were nomiBated by the Bn 
Moreover, at least until 1930, India was very sceptical ab 
the role of a League tehich tras apparently but a tool tb^ 
hands ot the Great Potters India ttas et en ‘ . 

dependencies trould be under the perpetual dommanoe m 
periahst powers 

’This rather eynieal point of view slowly changed ome 
Indian statesmen started Uking an interest in the 
organisation, particularly in labour and social 
over, after the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and 
of Fascism and Nazism in Europe, there was an increasea 
effort to make the League more effective, particularly as 


check to aggression 

India’s altitude towards the United Nations, hotverer, was 
mote positire mainly because of two facts (i) the miitersa i y 
ot the United Nations ciealed a belUr impression than the 
almost wholly European ‘League’ (u) India was an indepen en 
State in the Umted Nations while m the League it was repre- 
sented by a British nominee This is why Jawaharlal 
Nehru outlining India’s foreign policy is September 19 
stated that India’s attitude towards the United Nations was 
that of whole hearted co operation and unreserved adherence, 
m both spint and letter, to the Charter governing it He dec- 
lared, that to that end India would participate fully m 'I’® 
various activities of the United Nations and would endeavour 
to play that role in its Councils to which its geographical posi- 
tion, population and coutnbutiou towards peaceful progress 
entitled it 


There n as uidccd aa ahsolnte necessity for such an organi- 
zation, to find ways and means to prevent a possible Third 
IVorld ^Var, for war was and is the greatest bcourge of our 
lime, and peace should be kept through an international body 
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•which can control the ability of a nation to wage war. It seem- 
ed that the whole hope o£ mankind lay in this organization. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, a great Indian Philosopher and one time 
President of India, while addressing the Nepal Conncil of 
World Affairs on 6th November 1963, recommended a unified 
world with one central authority in the form of an internation- 
al organization where everyone would be represented and 
which would automatically be democratic. Dr. Zakir Hussain, 
who was then President of India, broadcasting on the eve of tho 
22nd anniversary of the United Nations on 23rd October 1967, 
stated that there was no international machinery other than the 
United Nations which could further the common aims of man- 
kind. He realised that it was not perfect machinery, but felt 
that the world must, therefore, work in harmony to strengthen 
the United Nations which bad come to be the only hope for 
peace and plenty on earth. 

It is in this spirit that India co-operates and participates 
in all its activities, including United Nations peace-keeping 
operations. In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to study this subject dividing it into three parts. The first part 
wUl analyse the relationship between Indian foreign policy 
and United Nations peace-keeping operations. The Committee 
of 33 ’s evaluation of United Nations peace-keeping is aho 
added to this part. The six chapters of the second part will 
be devoted to case-studies (Korea*, Niddle East, Congo, 
Cyprus, West Irian and Kashiuir), with special reference to 
India’s involvement and policy. The third part will entirely 
deal with a political analysis of the national attitude, both 
internal and external, which motivated the United Nations 
peace-keeping operations. In the concluding chapter the fea- 
sibility is stressed of an eventoal United Nations permanent 
force. 


*Tlje Korean operation, a](b(tact> t>r definition not a peaee-kecplaj 
one, U included because it eoDtaias «wt«B features vbici do bclons to 
peaen-keeping. 



PART ONE 


INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
AND 

UNITED NATIONS 
PEACE-KEEPING OPERATIONS 



OHAPTEK I 


The Relation between Indian Foreign 
Policy and the United Nations 
Peace-Keeping Operations 


I. The Concept of Peace-Keeping Operations 

Ti© major pre-occapatioa of the United Nations was to avoid 
the danger of war. For this purpose the framers of the Charter 
drafted the important Articles of chapter TTI which deals 
with the possibility of military force being pnt at the disposal 
of the Security Council. This turned out to be inapplicable 
because of the disagreement of the Great Powers and eventually 
it became clear that the United Nations could neither deal with 
an aggression arising from a conflict involving a Great Power 
nor use the military resources of the Great Powers directly 
when dealing with other breaches of the peace. It is in the 
light of this situation that the development of peace-beeping 
must be considered. 

There are different definitions of United Nations peaee- 
beeping operations, since a definitive definition of the term is 
not found in the Charter of the United Nations. As a result, 
it has been used with a varied of meanings and subject to 
several interpretations. 

Some include in this expression all measures undertaken 
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by the Uiiited Nations for maintaining peace and secnnty* 
Dr. A. James for instance observes, “ 'Peace-Keeping Opera- 
tions’ is a term ■n-liich has been given a variety of meanings. 
They range from the mission, which lias been undertaken by 
international armies, to the activities of an individual who has 
been sent to the field on some political task”.' 

According to others 1105163 Nations peace-keeping opera- 
tions are military, paramilitary or non-military operations hy 
which the United Nations maintains peace and security in inter- 
national disputes. Yet others hold that action with re.spect to 
threats to peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression 
shotdd not he included in the term Peace-Keeping Operations. 
They think it reasonable to limit the concept of Peace-Keeping 
Operations to operations that are essentially voluntary in that 
they can only be undertaken at the request, or at least with the 
consent, of the country where they are to take place, and do 
not place any obligation on Member States with regard to per- 
sonnel, equipment or logistics.* 

Some others, particnlarly Brazil, feel that the notion is a 
new one in the United Nations Charter and therefore it U ap- 
propriate to incorporate it In a new chapter on United Nations 
peace-keeping operations between chapters VI and VII of the 
Charter.* 

There are others, however, that justify United Nations 
Itace-totping operations by their teleolosieal interpretation 
ol the Charter. This seems to he the majority opinion. They 


Oh?;™ '’?■ P»«-h«ptoe opemUon,: 

atoTs, P«T90iial UtpresE^ahJw Vfesences, Medi- 

awe aimed at incieariog poUBc^ aUbiliW Tectinieal asdat- 

Antiorities and James A add* - T^porary Eiecntise 

“Prospect for Peaee Keeninv" T-r J-f tOordon J. King! 

2. Jar..., A., Th, p.,,ni J “t™! M™. P. 3J». 

Chatto and Windas, 1959), p. 1 . ' Operation* (London: 

3 UniUd Kahont Year Book, 1965, p. 7 

4 U N., Doc. A/Aa 1"' i, 27 AprU 1965. 
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come to the conclusion that altbotigli specific provisions for 
peace-keeping operations are not foreseen, they certainly do 
not violate the general provimons of the Charter. 

So an extensive interpretation of the Charter leads the 
United Nations to undertake peace-keeping activities under 
the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution also.* 

It is worth rememhering that during the first days of the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, along with Canadian Prime 
Minister Lester Pearson (Mr. Pearson, a leader in the field, 
received the Nobel Prize for bis contribution to the develop- 
ment of United Nations peace-keeping operations) and United 
Nations’ officials, Dag Hammarskjold, U Thant, Ealph Bonche 
and others have also contributed to the development of peace- 
keeping operations. 

Consequently, from the above mentioned we shall make a 
distinction between the concept of Peace-Keeping operations, 
Enforcement actions and Peace-Making operations. 

(i) Peace-Keeping Operaiions : These are military or non- 
military operations conducted by the United Nations 
for the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity (with the exception of those which fall under the 
category of enforcement action under chapter VII 
of the Charter).* This is a 'presence' of the United 
Nations in a disturbed area, either in the form of 
observation groups or in the form of police opera- 
tions or an international force to contain violence 
and prevent it from widening into a larger conflict 


6. The ‘Uniting for Peaee’ resoJation 377 (V) was adopted by the 
General Assembly on 3 Norember 1950. It yroTide* that Sf the Seenrity 
Council, betantc of lark of onanimity nmoag the Permanent Members, 
fails to exercise its primary respoonbilily for the malatnianee of inter- 
national peace and security in any case where there appe.srs to be a threat 
to peace, breatb of the peace, or act of •citre'a’on, the General Assembly 
eliall consider the matter Immediately with » few to makinc appropriate 
recommendations to members for eoUecliTO measures, incloding in the 
case of breach of the peace or an act of aggression, the nte of armM 
force where necessary, to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

e. UJJ. Doc A/Aa 121/d, 31 May 1965. p. 4. 
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(ii) E,/.r„»K-,f .!rti«n. : Th<i Cl.»tlcr i, very speciSc 
on tliCEO The nhole of chapter VII is Jcdicntcd to 
them. Here it uses force to put into effect the deci- 
sions of the Security Council. The difference bet- 
T7een enforcement actions and peacc-heepmB ope- 
rations is clear. In the words of U Thant: “Peace- 
Keeping Operations should not be confused with the 
use of force to eountcr aggees-sion ns proTided for in 
chapter VII of the Charter and the said Pcace^ 
Keeping units arc essentially peace and not fighting 
forces and operate only with the consent of t o 
parties concerned.*" 


(iii) Pfoce-lfflktng Opfffltions: This category includes 
the peaceful settlement of o dispute through nego- 
tiation. conciliation and arbitration. The role ^ of 
peace-making operations is rery important in finding 
a final political solution to disputes. 

So far the United Nations have undertaken peace-keeping 
operations of various types and sues in response to eritical si- 
tuations in Greece, Palestine, Kashmir. Yemen, Suez and Ga*a, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Congo, West Irian and Cjiirus. They were 
all organized in an ‘ad hoc’ settlement after long discussion 
in the Security Council and the General .j\ssenibly because of 
disagreement in interpreting the concept. Therefore, at least 
for the sake of the future peace-keeping operations, this exist- 
ing concept must be revised and given a full legal background, 
so that the machinery of the United Nations can he more active 
and effective. 


II. Indian Foreign Poftcy 

A country’s foreign policy ultimately emerges from its 
own traditions, from its own urges, from its own objectives. 
“A policy,” says Nehru, “must be in keeping with the tradi- 
tional background and temper of the country. It should he 


7. Cos, A. JI.: Protpeeti for Peoee'Eeeping 
The Brookings Institution, '1967), p. 131 . . 


(Washington, P.C.: 
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ideadistie, aiming at certain objeetires and, at the same time, 
it should he realistic. If it is not realistic, then it is likely to 
be adventurist and wholly ineffective, 'if it is not idealist, it 
becomes one of sheer opportunism”,* This will lead to two 
principles: (i) national: that foreign policy operations must be 
directed to secure, safeguard and promote the nation's vital 
interests, both economic and political, and the interests of na- 
tional security ; (ii) international: that the foreign policy of a 
nation must promote its own policy on world affairs, its o\vn 
approach to problems of international relations and the crea- 
tion of a new way of life peculiar to every nation. 

Nehrn goes on to say that the foreign policy of India is 
"the pursuit of Peace, not through alignment with any major 
power or group of powers, hut through an independent approach 
to each controversial or disputed issue; the liberation of the 
subject peoples ; maintenance of freedom both national and in- 
dividual; the elimination of racial discrimination and the eli- 
mination of want, disease and ignorance which afBIct the grea- 
ter part of the world's popolatlon”.* 

From the above statement we can lay down three postula- 
tes: 

(i) the avoidance of any alignments with power blocs, 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all coun- 
tries and co-operation with them to secure interna- 
tional peace; 

(ii) the ending of racial discrimination and the securing 
of freedom for all colonial and oppressed peoples; 
and 

(iii) the playing of a positive role in world affairs.** 
India follows a policy of Non-Alignment and Peaceful Co- 


8. Quoted ia Rajan, M. B-s Mia <* World Affaire, J954-1950, 
Vol. Ill (Bomliar: AeU Publiibinf Hoosc, 19C4), p. 39. 

9. Quoted in Sctalvad. M. C.: “India and the United Kations”, 
fedia Quarterly C, April-Jua« 1950, p. 129. 

10. OoTinda Baj; India and Diepatee in t*e United Falione (Bora- 
bays Vora ft Co, 1959), p. 1, 
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existence in its foreign relations witli otter states. It lias its 
reasons for this policy: 

—Geographically — it is situated in a bey position bet- 
ween East and IVest Therefore it ought to play a bal- 
ancing role between East and West. 

—Historically — Indian foreign policy is the outcome of 
its past history. The present political blocs remind In- 
dians of the ‘llandala’ theory enunciated by Ivautalya, 
an eminent Indian scholar in ancient India. The con- 
queror, Ms friend, and his friend’s friend arc three pri- 
mary Kings constituting a circle of states. The three 
circles of states having the enemy of the ‘Madhyana* Kinff, 
or the neutral King at the centre of earth of the three cir- 
cles, are different from that of the conqueror. Thus there 
are four primary circles of states with 12 Kings. The 
circles of states are the source of the six-fold policy: 
peace, war, observance of neutrality, marching alliance 
and mabing peace with one and waging war with an- 
other are the six forms of state policy. It is undeniable 
that India can justifiably be proud of its traditions of 
independent foreign poli^ directed mainly towards 
the aeliicvcmcnt of peace and happiness among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

— Economically — foreign policy depends on economic 
policy and until India has an effective economic policy, 
its foreign policy will be somewhat incoherent.“ 

India looted to the United Nations in implementing its 
foreign policy objectives. The nationollst urge for recogni- 
tion of India’s position in the world inspired its policy-makers 
to follow a non-alignment approach to maximize its influence. 
In Prime Minister Nehru’s words: "Our basic international 
policy is that we want to be friendly with all countries. We 
work for peace in so far as we can, we have no pretentions about 


11. Poplai, S. L. (ed ) : Seteeted Doenmenis on Aiian 
India 1947‘1950f Vol. II (liondoii ! Oxford UniveTsity Press, 1259/, 
p. 15. . , ■ - 
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our strength to do this or that. We are struggling to consoli- 
date ourselves, to strengthen oursevles, economically and poli- 
tically... we work for peace because it is essential for 
the world”.** 

For India the concept of peace waa one involving the whole 
world. The success or failure of any foreign policy to-day has 
repercussions on the whole world- Therefore India outlined 
3 stages in a peace policy: 

(i) The disaster of war to be prevented; ! 

(ii) Serious attempts to be made to avoid it; 

(iii) If war did break oat, then a position should be ad- 
opted to attempt to end it. 

In the following paragraphs, therefore, an attempt has been 
made to sort out the concepts of Non-Alignment and Peaceful 
Co-existence and their relation to Peace-Keeping operations. A 
further paragraph will be added to examine Non-Violence as a 
formalistic Indian Policy. 

(A) NON-ALIGNMENT AND PEACE-KEEPING 
OPERATIONS 

(i) The Concept of Non-Alignment 

Non-Alignment” is the principal element of Indian foreign 
policy. Speaking on India's foreign policy, before indepen- 
dence, Nehru had already declared that ‘‘we propose as far as 
possible to keep away from the power politics of groups, align- 
ed against one another, which have led in the past to world 
wars and which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster 
scale”.” This really means the refusal to enter into military 


13. Indian Foreign Affaire, VoL VII, So. 0, June 19C4, p. 38. 

13. Non-Alignment Jg a]go koown AS NoD-coQuoitnicnt, Non-inrol- 
veaent, Nentralitj. Keutralinn, PoiiUTe neatralitr, Poaitire Beatraliam, 
Ilrnamie nentralitf, Indepcnde&t and vital poller and Feaeefal, aetire 
co-eiiatence. (Rajan, SL 8.: Non-Alignments India and the future, 
Myaore, 'UniTcraity of Mysore, 1970}. 

14. Jawaharlal Kehru’t Spee^et 1M6-1949, Vol. 1 (New Delhi: 
DabUcations Divisios, OoTeranient of India), p. 2. 
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pacts or alliances or to beloi^ to any power bloc (it does not 
exclude limited military agreements mth all powers) ; it also 
means maintaining friendly relations with all countries. 

After India’s independence in 1947, there was a need for 
Non-Aligumeiit in the world. This was precisely due to the 
existence of two power blocs headed by the United States and 
the Soviet Union, blocs with which India did not 'desire to get 
entangled. This is why India chose this independent policy 
where each issue would be judged on its own merits according 
to India’s national interest. 

This policy can be considered specifically adapted to India; 
it is a policy which is inherent in the circumstances of India, 
in the past thinking of India, in the conditioning of the Indian 
minds during the struggle for freedom, and in the circum- 
stances of the world to4ay." 

To-day non-aligned states constitute about half of the llem; 
ber States of the United Nations. The development in mem- 
bership mostly of so-called ‘underdeveloped countries’” and the 
formation of the principles of Non-Alignment are worth not- 
ing. The three major conferences of non-aligned countries 
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have contributed a great deal to the development of the policy 
of Non-Alignment. In each conference the participants have 
tried to follow up the international issues particularly those 
concerning non-aligned states, and to contribute a solution to 
them.” 

It was during the Cairo conference that the participants 
drafted different criteria for a poUcy of Non-Alignment : 

— ^Non-aligned countries should follow an independent 
policy. 

— They should support liberation movements, 

— They should not be members of multilateral military 
paota with Big Powers in the East-West struggle, and 

—They should not have granted military bases to foreign 
powers. 

The term Non-Alignment may be differently interpreted, 
but basically it means that a state is uncommitted economically, 
politically, or militarily with any of the Great Power Blocs 
of the world. Non-Alignment normally has a negative 'mean- 
ing. If, however, it is given a positive connotation, according 
to Nehru, it would mean that nations object to joining military 
blocs for belligerent purposes.” 


t7. Tbe first conference of non-aliped oatlons was tcld ia Bel- 
grade in September 196J and attended b; 28 countries, including 5 
from Europe and Latin Ameriea. The coherence strongly emphasized 
the importance of the pursuit of peaco by methods of conciliation, which 
helped in the relaxation of tensions at a time of great international 
penU The second eonfetente «£ non-aligned nations was held ia Cairo 
in October 19(14 and attended by 57 countries from Asia, Africa, Europe 
and Latin America. In this CDimeetion a mgniheant dcTelopinent was 
the enunciation of the prinriples of peaceful co-existence. It was also 
declared in the conference that states most abstain from all use of the 
threat of force directed agaiost territoTial integrity and political inde- 
pendence, (licport of the Uinistry of External Affairs, Government of 
India, 19G4-19C5, p. 104). The third conference of non-aligned countries 
was held in September 1970 at Lusaka and attended by 65 countries of 
which 12 were Obserrera The main accent of the Lusaka conference was 
on the reconstruction and extendon of mntnal co-operation, both regional 
and bilateral. The continuation of co-operation on all questions con- 
sidered in the United NaUons was also etressed. (CAroniqus d« I' /ads, 
Vol Vltl, No. 24, 1 October, WTO). 

IS. Jatcaharlal XeJiTU’s Speedtei, 19S7-19SS, Tob TV, op, eit., 
P. 361. 
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The most important aim of Non-Alig^unent is, of courae, 
India’s intenjal, political and economic interest and stability. 
The realization that a long period of trorld peace is a necessary 
condition for the rapid development of its economic resources 
has led the Indian Goremmeal to give the highest priority to 
the pursuit of international peace, for after achieving freedom, 
the fundamental problem was internal rather than external. 
There is no doubt that one of its objectives is to increase its 
influence in world affairs and at the Eame lime to contribute 
to the larger objective of world peace. This is why Prime 
Minister Nehru warned : "If we tic ourselves up with any group 
of bloc, a good bloc or a bad bloc, rightly or ^vrongly, we loose 
our individuality. loose the power we have to-day of in- 
fluencing others... and we just become a reflex of somebody 
else's mind and somebody rise's activity’’.** 

(ii) Non-Alignment and Ptocc-Keeping Operations 

The ultimate aim of pcace-keepiog operations is to en* 
sure world peace through intervention in the areas of dispute, 
either militarily (through an International Police Force) or 
Qon-fflilltarily (through negotiation, conciliation and medi- 
ation) or a combination of both. The preservation of world 
peace is also the central aim of India’s policy. It is in pursuit 
of this policy, that India has chosen the path of Non-Align- 
ment, which according to V. E. lirishna Menon, onc-tiiuo De- 
fence Minister of India, is equal to Peace.** 

Non-Alignment presumes an active international policy 
which means: independence, lasting peace, social justice, free- 
dom, social progress and economic development. India be- 
lieves that this alone can give true independence to the people 
and independence to make decisions and to act in the inter- 
national field. Thus, because of its non-nligned status, India 
has been able to make its modest contributions to tlie solution 


19. Jauioharinl Nehmi Ftot fo Aateriea (New York: The John Day 
Co., 1950), p. 248. 

20. BrechPT, M.s Indio and ITorld Politic*— Krialina Menon’s View 
oJ the World (London : Oifoid UiiimMty Press, 3968), p. 306. 
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states have so far played a very positive role in achieving the 
above-stated objectives tbrough the United Nations peace-keep- 
ing operations. 

One of their actions in this connection is the struggle for 
collective security for all peoples of the world, as opposed to 
the trend of dividing the world into antagonistic blocs, or the 
grouping of some countries armed by some of the Great Powers, 
ihe policy of Non-Alignment, therefore, is neither a policy of 
struggling with the ezisting blocs, nor a policy of standing mid- 
way between them, but rather the making of contacts with the 
peace-loving and progressive aspirations of tlie peoples within 
those blocs, in order to establish conditions in which the col- 
lective security of the peoples of the world would be possible on 
the basis of their independence and equality. The approach 
to collective security, therefore, lies only through collective 
peace which was one of the aims of the ‘area of peace’. 

Non-Alignment policy is not passive or neutral, but an 
independent, positive, active and constructive policy. For in- 
stance, when India on 27 June 19S0 accepted the United 
Nations resolution condemning the North Korean aggression, it 
really showed that the pacific import of its Non-Alignment did 
not mean appeasing the aggressor and that its Non-Alignment 
clearly contrasted vrith Neutrality." So Non-Alignment is not 


25 Since Indian Foreign Policy baa been inrariablr described aa 
JH'oa-AIigniiient, Neutrality and Neutralism, it is, boerercr, important 
to make a precise distiactian between non-aligned States and neutral 
States. Non-alignment is a part of the poUey of a given Oovemment, 
but neutral States are bound to neotrality by international treaties more 
than by fbeir Ooveminental policy. Furthermore, Neutrality is defined by 
Oppenheim; “the attitude of impartiaUty adopted by third states to- 
wards belligerents and recognised by belligerents, such attitude creating 
rights and duties between the Impartial elates and the belligerents”, e.g., 
the USA between 1914 to 1917 and 1939 to 1941. (Srenacn. iL (ed) : 
Manual of PmMmj International Law, Ixindoa r MacrailJan, 1968, p. 840). 
Neutrality is to be nUo distingnisbed from permanent neutrality where 
the State’s independence and integrity are guaranteed by other States, 
under the condition that such Stale binds itself never to participate in 
any armed conflict or military operalion except for Individual wIMcfcuce 
against nttack, e.g., Swltscrland (Btenacn. op. rit, p. 843). Note, how- 
ever that Ncutraliiation is a statos Imposed by multilateral treaties s for 
instance Austria is “neutralised” by the treaty of March 1953. (Sehn- 
man, F. U. : International Folilws, New York: MrQraw-nni liook Co., 
7tb ed, 1969, p. 654). 
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It was on 12 June »52 that Nehrn put forward in the 
Indian Parliament the idea of promoting on ‘area of P®® 
whieli would come between the two power blocs. It^^os inte • 
ed to have an area consisting of those countries, m Asia ana 
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war to other regions. They hoped thereby to save tbcm-selves 
as well as others and intended to make this viewpoint clear 
the warring camps of world politics.’* 

Politically the countries of the ‘area’ would have to work 
collectively to reduce ‘Cold War’ tensions and to eliuiina 
colonialism and racialism. Whenever possible the uon-aboUe 
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in international disputes. Indians active participation in dif- 
ferent negotiation and conciliation commissions of the United 
Nations peace-keeping operations was productive because of this 
poliej. Moreover, in Eituations where the major powers were 
reluctant to intervene because the potential dangers Beeraed too 
high, for example in the Congo and I/aos, particularly since one 
intervention would prompt another, some form of neutrality 
seemed clearly preferable.® 

So far it is on the non-aligned nations that the brunt of 
supplying the forces for peace-keeping operations falls. India’s 
independent policy is to judge each issue on its merits, avoid 
military alliance with blocs, and to retain its impartiality based 
on larger world interests rather than on the narrow and limited 
interests of one power or group of powers, and this positive 
and eonsttuntiva policy has been a great contribution, to the 
United Nations peace-keeping operations so far. No doubt for 
efiective United Nations peace-keeping operations it is still up 
to the non-aligned nations to take an interest in how these 
operations are nndertaken, organized and manned. 


(B) PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE AND PEACE-KEEPING 
OPERATIONS 

(i) The Concept of Peaceful Co-cxisience 

Peaceful Co-existence or what Nehru called ‘Panch Sheel**’ 
and Non-Alignment make the ‘twin foreign policy of India’. 
The idea of co-existence is not a new one either to international 
relations or to international law. “It has been’’, said Prime 
liaister Nehru, “our w^ of life and is as old as our 
t ought and culture”.® He added that about 2,200 years ago 
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(b) The sorereign egoalify of States mxist be recogniz- 
ed and respected; 

(c) States must abstun from all nse of threats or force 
directed against the territorial integrity of other 
states; 

(d) All international conflicts must be settled by peace- 
ful means in a spirit of mntnal understanding and 
on the basis of equality and sovereignty.” 

The essence of Peaceful Co-existence is the co-eiistence of 
countries which differ in their policies. They welcome the flow 
of thought and ideas of all kinds but they reserve the right to 
choose their own path. 


(ii) Peaceful Co-exisience and Peace-Keeping Operations 
The most important objective of the United Nations is ‘to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of war’, and thus 
ensure friendly relations among nations in order to attain world 
peace. Like United Nations peace-keeping operations, Peace- 
ful Co-existence could be an important factor in ensuring 
these objectives. In fact, its mere exbtence could lead to last- 
ing peace in the world. It is to be noted that Peaceful Co- 
existence is intended to result lo the diminution of tensions, 
overcoming of the limitations of bloc politics, strengthening 
of confidence in international relations, and the settlement of 
controversial issues by peaceful means. This is why Prime 
funster Nehru observed in Parliament, “I imagine that if 
ese principles were adopted in the relations of various coun- 
tries with each other, a great deal of the trouble of the present 
sy would probably disappear”.** 


Panch Sheel’ is one of the major instmments that India 
velies on to ease tensions and to hinder aggressions. The 
f|^3ty on Tibet between India and the People’s Republic of 
hina signed on 29th April 1954, was the first time India 
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or not.“ 

Ever since these ideas have been accepted in international 
relations, they have not only spread through the world and in- 
fluenced more and more countries, but have acquired a greater 
depth of meaning." 


In the early 20s of this century the concept of Peaceful Co- 
existence was much discussed by Socialist countries. Lenin s 
point of view was: "as long as Capitalism and Socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end one or the other -wiU 
triumph — a funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Republic 
or over world Capitalism”." Thus the Soviet delliiition sug- 
gests the impossibility of the co-cxistencc of diametrically op- 
posed systems. Fortunately, the facts of history have not borne 
out Lenin’s rather pessimistic prediction. 


Later, the Bandung conference of African and Asian 
countries in April 1955 and Non-Aligned conferences have 
also promoted the idea of Peaceful Co-existence. It was the 
Cairo Non-Aligned conference which tried to put forward cer- 
tain criteria for Peacefnl Co-existence: 


(a) Peaceful Co-existence between states with differing 
social and political systems is both possible and 
necessary. It favours good neighbourly relations 
and the establishment of lasting peace; 
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calls upon all stales to make every effort to Btrcngtlicn inter- 
national peace and to develop friendly and eo-opera lye re 
lations and settle disputes by peaecfnl means as cnjomed in the 
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the principle of Peaceful Co-existenee, set up a Special Com- 
mittee to undertahe this last The eSorts date hack to 1962 
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formulate principles of international law concerning friendly 
relations and co-operation among states. 

The Special Committee on principles of international law 
concerning friendly relations and co-operation 
put forward the Seven Principles to 
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putes, non-intervention, sovereign eqna i y. fulfilment 
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existence \rouId find the Tise of force reduced to a mimmum, 
and persuasion Tvhieh implies understanding, mutual consider- 
ation, concession and agreement would be the dominating fac- 
tor in attempts to settle international disputes.* 

To-day the world has to choose one of the two altemat- 
ires, either the way of disputes which ultimately leads to war, 
or the way of Peaceful Co-exi-stencc and Co-operation where 
true peace lies. So the Unirersal acceptance of the concept 
of Peaceful co-existence is very important for the just and 
peacefnl development of the world. Of course, it is not enough 
that there should he Peaceful Co-existence among major or 
super-powers; it is even more important for developing states 
to adopt the concept of Peaceful Co-existence as basic to har- 
monious relations among themselves. 

(C) NON-VIOLENCE .AND PEACE-KEEPING 
OPERATIONS 

fi) The Concept of Non-TioUnee 

Although Non-Violence or ‘Abimsa”* « not a constituent 
element of Indian foreign policy, as a formalistic policy it has 
very much influenced the formation of Indian foreign policy. 

If India’s foreign policy most he in keeping with its past and 
its national independence movement, no doubt Non-Violence 
has played an essential rule in this respect. It is from the non- 
violent moral concepts of ‘Ahimsa’ that India’s active policy 
of neutralism and ita determined efforts to preserve the peace 
derive. It is also to be remembered that India achieved its in- 
dependence through uou-violent methods. 

Although Non-Violence has long been the way of life of 
certain Indian religions groups, it was hlahatma Gandhi who 
first provided the leadership for the use of non-violent methods 
in political struggles on a mass scale. But there are two trends 
in Gandhi's thought on this matter, one connecting Non-Mo- 


4S. Saxtri, K. B. U.; “nicdalffn aaU IntenulioDs] Xjiw”, SeeneQ 
det Court. 19S6 (1). Tbotne 117, p- <13. 

49. Litenllr 'Ahimas' mesiis bwTnlewscaa, con-isjsry. 
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the Small Powers could be reduced to a minimum by confidence. 
At times the rivalry of power politics has been a handicap to 
the United Nations peace-keeping operations and has o ten 
been one of the causes for them. The importance of Peace 
Co-existenee in this respect was well noted in the Belgrade con- 
ference on non-aligned states (1961) : “all peoples and nations 
have to solve the problems of their own political, economic, so- 
cial and cultural system in accordance wth their own condi- 
tions, needs and potentialities in. this perspective peacefu 

co-existence is the only alternative to the ‘Cold War’ and to a 
possible general nuclear catastrophe’’.** 


Furthermore if the principle of the Peaceful Co-existence 
of all nations of the world is fully accepted, it will ine^dtahly 
lead to the abolition of eolonialisin, neo-coloniallsm and racia- 
lism (which were at the roots of many international conflicts). 
The three conferences of non-aligned nations have repeatedly 
stressed this principle. 


^ The wider acceptance of these principles will enlarge the 
area of peace', promote mutual confidence among nations, 
pave the way for greater international co-operation. It will 
become possible to seek peaceful solutions to international ques- 
tions by negotiation and conciliation. 

Co existence is a state of existence among various coiuitries 
other agreement but tolerate one another. In 

of other ^ non-intervention in the domestic affairs 

over 

mean surrender of OT, , Co-existence does not 

ism, it means a re«fl* * «onvictious, or appeasement or defeat- 
appreciate another’s mIm to understand and 

Po I of -view in international relations." 
e countries which follow the principle of Peaceful Co- 
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existence would find the iise of force reduced to a minimum, 
and persuasion which implies miderstandingi, mutual consider- 
ation, concession and agreement would be the dominating fac- 
tor in attempts to settle international disputes.** 

To-day the world has to choose one of the two alternat- 
ives, either the way of disputes which ultimately leads to war, 
or the way of Peaceful Co-existence and Co-operation where 
true peace lies. So the Universal acceptance of the concept 
of Peaceful co-existence is very important for the just and 
peaceful development of the world. Of course, it is not enough 
that there should be Peaceful Co-eiistenee among major or 
super-powers; it is even more important for developing states 
to adopt the concept of Peaceful Co-existence as basic to har- 
monious relations among themselves. 

(C) NON-VIOLENCE AND PEACE-KEEPING 
OPERATIONS 

(i) The Concept of Non-Violence 

Although Non-Violence or 'Abimsa’* is not a constituent 
element of Indian foreign policy, as a formalistic policy it has 
very much influenced the formation of Indian foreign policy. 
If India’s foreign policy must be in keeping with its past and 
its national independence movement, no doubt Non-'\ iolence 
has played an essential role in this respect. It is from the non- 
violent moral concepts of ‘Ahimsa’ that India’s active policy 
of neutralism and its determined efforts to preserve the peace 
derive. It is also to be remembered that India achieved its in- 
dependence through non-violent methods. 

Although Non-Violence has long been the way of life of 
certain Indian religious groups, it was Sfahatma Gandhi who 
first provided the leadership for the use of non-%'iolent methods 
in political struggles on a mass scale. But there are two trends 
in Gandhi’s thought on this matter, one connecting Non-VIo- 


4S. 8a-«fri, K. R. S.! “IliiidBUm and Internatiotul Law”, Lened 
dee Coun, 1960 (1), Tboma JIT, p. MS. 

49. Literally ‘Atumsa’ tae*a» bamJfasnw noa-lnjnry. 
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lence -with religion and faith in God and another emphasising 
the practical implications of the use of non-violent methods. 
Thus he considered Non-Violence to be a Force — ‘a love force 
or ‘soul force’ or ‘undestmctible force’. 

Satyagraha" vas the tool which Gandhi used to obtain 
these aims. It was not amply an individual action hut group 
and mass action. 

The negative concept of Non-Violence moans absence of 
violence or the use of force against life; positively it implies 
'active love towards all beings’. Acbaraya Vinobha Bliave, a 
great follower of Gandhi, commented that Non-Violence is a 
negative word representing a positive concept— the concept of 
love." 

(ii) Von-Violcnce and Ttace-Kteping Operaiions 

The basic rule of the United Nations Is that international 
disputes should be solved, primarily tbrougb peaceful methods. 
To this effect, the United Nations peace-beeping operations, as 
far as possible, have used ‘peace-making’ means before using 
any kind of force. Non-Violence, too, could without doubt bo 
one of tbe major instruments for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. 

JIahatma Gandhi always insisted that the Congress Party 
(the ruling Party of India) accept the application of Non- 
Violence in India’s eternal relations" Later lie himself or- 
ganized the national fight for independence through Non-Vio- 
lence, and because of iis soccess, he recommended to the whole 
world that political objectives ^ould be attained through Non- 
Violence;" and pleaded that efforts should be made, as far as 


50. Satyaeraha seemed to be borrowed from Indian traditional 
teaciiings and other sources like the wntings of Tolstoy. Etymologically, 
Satyagraha means firmness m |rood cause; this was first founded by 
Gandhi in South Africa, in 1908. 

51. The Times o/ Mia, 27 October 1009. 

62. Mallik. op. cit, p. 24i 

53. Power, op. cit., p. S. 
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possible, to solve even diSenlt international problems by peace- 
ful means. 

Gandhi was of the opinion that India, following Non-Vio- 
lence in its international relations, would be able to work for 
World peace which was one of the aims of his life. For this 
he proposed the institution of world Government, disarmament 
and an international police force. 

All international disputes, according to Gandhi, could be 
Solved by satyagraha. It should be a substitute for military 
action. Satyagraha for him is a law with universal application. 
Beginning with the family, its use can be extended to every 
circle. “This I do say fearlessly and firmly, that every worthy 
object can be achieved by the use of satyagraha”." 

In!ternational tensions are very often the reflection of 
intra-national tensions, jost as tensions within society are often 
due to tensions within the individoal. Gandhi’s answer to the 
problem of violence, internal and international, was to train 
mankind to overcome these tensions. He added that once ten- 
sions within sooietp are redaced, international tensions will 
automatically diminish- Qandhi goes on to stress the import- 
ance of Non-Violence in a society: “It is obvious that we do 
use Non-Violence in a limited way from time to time in our 
daily life. In all our societies, however primitive or sophisti- 
cated, we create certain laws and regulations. Sven traffic 
laws are a form of organizing society in a non-violent way”." 

To-day wc live in a violent society. Everywhere there is 
a mood of restlessness and a desire for change. But peace and 


64. QandU, M, K.: Toteards Jfon-Violent Soeialism (Abmedabad: 
Narajiraa PabUshiae Uoaso, 1951), p, IS. Onaihl has proposed eertaia 
conditions for a saecessfol aatrasraba: 

(a) The satyagrali (o»o who praeUsca aatja^aha) ahouid not 
bare any hatred m bis heart azaiiiat the opponent; 

(b} The issue mast be true and cnbfUstial; 

(«) The satyagrahi most be prepared to fuSer to the end (Oandhi, 
if.K.: A'oa-rioiracs in Peats and JTar, VoL II, Abmedibad: 
KaTojiran Publishinz Honae, 194S, p. 34). 

55. Indian and Foreign Eetitie, TbL V, X*. 9, Fcbraary 15, 19B9, 
P. 3. 
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security umong nations can be achieved only through tlie cUnii* 
nation of all concepts of violence from the iniucU of men and 
for which there are proiiisions in tlie Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The Indian belief in the non-use of force, the use of self- 
restraint, and self-reliance forms the hard core of Gandhi’s 
teachings. Indeed these principles arc also enshrined in the 
United Nations Charter. The famous words of Gandhi “if 
one takes care of the means, the end will take care of itself’’^ 
have a special significance for the United Nations, which is 
the only practical means we have for mauitainiug a world order 
based on peace, mutual respect and equality.** Secretary- 
General U Thant on the occasion of the Gondhian centenary 
farther observed that many of the ideas of M. Gaudhi arc in 
line with the principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations." For instance, the Charter calls upon us to 
refrain from the threat or use of force, in Art. 2 paras. 3 and 
4 and Art. 33 states that in international disputes tlie parties 
“shall first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, medi- 
ation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements or other peaceful menus of 
their own choice.” 

Gandhi through his non-violent methods wonted to rule 
out the resort to physical force and replace it by moral pres- 
sure. The eCeetiveness of this is remarkable in the face of for- 
eign aggression and internal disorder, as was proved in the 
Indian sliuggic Sot independence. NegoUations which replace 
the use of force have to take place under psychological pres- 
sure. Gandhi once smd that sufTeriiig was essential because 
only suffering could prodnee the psychological conditions for 
effective negotiations. He also taught ua the doctrine of Non- 
Violence not as a passive submission to evil, but as an active 
movement, much more active than one involving the use of 
death-dealing weapons.** At the same time, it is a positive ins- 


56. Forevgn avri Etooiit, Vrt. Ko. 10, Qttoto 1005, - 5 ?, 11%. 

57. India Keu>s, 5 October IMS. 

58. Gandhi, Non-Tiotenee t» Peace md War, Vol. 1 , op. «{., p. 113 . 
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trument for the peaceful solation of international differences. 
In this waj the people and Gorernment of India are convinced 
that all countries can solve their problems by peaceful means 
just as Indians were able to obtain their independence from 
one of the greatest and most powerful empires through non- 
violent means. 

From the above stated we can conclude that Gandhi was 
an opponent of all warfare. But at the same time, if there 
were no other way of securing justice, he would allow nations 
even to go to war.“ In fact, Nehru’s restraint on the problem 
of Goa before 1961 was a testimony to that effect. A show of 
force would have been possible, naturally it would have ended 
up in conflict. Invasion or annexation was possible. Yet 
Nehru rejected these actions, in part not to alienate Western 
goodwill and partly because of the very principles of Non-Vio- 
lence." 

Power-politics and problems involving majorities versus 
minorities were some of the causes of the United Nations inter- 
ventions in intemationsl disputes. In a non-violent society 
these problems would not arise for the simple reason that the 
weakest nation, or a minority, would have the same opportn- 
nity as the strongest. In the final analysis, in a fully non-vio- 
lent society there are no minorities, for all are one people. 

Military alliances and the use of armed forces cause mutu- 
al distrust among countries. The use of non-violent methods 
does a great deal to produce friendly relations among nations 
•—thus avoiding disputes and conflicts. Moreover, a really non- 
violent country would be forced to withdraw from military alli- 
ances." 

In the Korean conflict, for instance. India continuously 


59. GanJbi NoD-Violen«e ii 
This was proved in particular, in 
Coa 1961). 


1 Prate and War Vol. 1, op. eit., p. 191. 
nydtrabad (i9«8), Kasbinir (1948) and 


60. Brechcr. ll.i A'rtra: A FoKtieol Biograplts (London: Oi- 
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61. Horsbursb, 11. J.: Xon-rMenee end Aggreuion, A study ef 
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objected to the United Nations nsing the coanter^jrgre^non 
•when North Korea invaded the South. It thought that the 
best rrny of discouraging aggression k through the release of 
non-violent forces. This may be the philosophical reason for 
the difference between the Indian aund on Korea and that of 
other countries. 

A Eon-riolent nation would atso be committed to libera- 
ting colonial territories and fighting against racialism. It k 
to be renionibcred that Gandhi first dcs'clopcd his philosophy 
and teehniqne of aon-Tiolent struggle in Soutl] Africa and put 
it into practice there in the slroggle against racialism. I>ater 
he perfected this in India into a vast iion-violcnl national 
movement against imperialism." 

Non-Violenee could also be a unifying force among diffe- 
rent powers and races involved in the United Nations’ strug- 
gles for peace in the world; because it discovered unity in diver- 
sity. It is this (oieraueo of diversity tlial should be the golden 
rule of cooduet lii our iDleroational relations, because Intoler* 
auce soon degenerates into Tiolencc." 

Long eiperience has proved that through Non-Violence— 
and only through Non-Violence— <an mankind be saved. There- 
fore a non-violent techidque has to be practised for the solu- 
tion of international conQicU. And it is -n-ell known that India 
was and is a fit instrument to deliver the mess.age of Non-Vio- 
lence to mankind, because from time immemorial, it has had 
an ouUtanding tradition of Non-Violence and till to-Iny uo 
other country can replace it in the fulfilment of that mission. 


62. PoTfipx Affair, itrerg,, V«L X, No. 10. October 15(54. r- 2^5- 
1869; p. 1 “ 'll- ^'o- 2. November 1. 



CHAPTER II 


India and the Committee of 33 


The nature of the Peace-Keeping Operations of the United 
Nations and the manner in which they should be financed have 
been the subject of considerable debate since the establbhment 
of UNEF and ONUC (UN Congo Operation). There were 
particularly two conflicting positions as regards these opera- 
tions? The United States of America and a good number of 
UN Members were of the opinion that expenses involved^ in 
ONUC and UNEP come under “Expenses of the Organiia- 
tion” in the sense of Art. 17 para. 2. Accordingly, the costs 
are to be borne by all Members of UN. While the USSR, France 
ftnd some other countries considered these expenses to he illegal 
since UNBF and ONUC were executed in violation to the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. They strongly felt that 
the Security Council is the only organ competent in all ques- 
tions of peace. 

Towards the end of 1961 the General Assembly noticed 
substantial arrears in the payment of assessments mainly for 
UNEF and ONUC. The General Assembly then adopted a re- 
solution to obtain the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice for its legal guidance. On December 19, 196- 
the Assembly voted the acceptance of the advisory opinion o 
the International Court to the effect that the expenditures for 
these operations constitute “Expenses of the Organization 

33 
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withiii the moaning of Art. 17 para. 2 of the Charter, expenses 
bindiiig States to pay their assessed shares* The General As- 
sembly also established a AVorking Group of 15 (later inereas- 
ed to 21) for the Exammalion of the Administrative and Bud- 
getary Procedures of the United Notions.* The AVorking Group 
was to study special methods for financing peace-keeping ope- 
rations of the United Nations involving heavy expenditure, 
such as those for the Congo and the Middle East. The AVork- 
ing Group later proved a failure, since it did not offer appro- 
priate solutions to the financial problems resulting from the 
UNEF and ONUC. 

Daring the 10th session of the Assembly it became clear 
that a far more comprehensive study of all aspects of the ques- 
tion of Peace-Keeping Operations was imperative. It was on 
18 February 1963 through resolution 2006 (XIS) that the 
General Assembly aulbotaed its President to establish ft Spe- 
cial Conunittee on Peace-Keeping Operations to undertake "a 
comprehensive review of the whole question of peace-keeping 
operations tii all their aspects. Including ways of overcoming 
the present financial difficulties”.* In general the Committee 


1. rSOA Ees. irai (sn). so Pwmbet 1961. 

2. Tlie Members aret Awrmtisx Australia, BRuil, Bnlearia, 
Cameroon, CasaUa, China. Franee, India, Italy, Japan, ileaieo, ilongolia, 
tte Neiherlanas. Nigeria, rahistan. Svolcn. tho tlAR. the USSR, the 
T7E and the CBA. 

3. See more details, tJN Boenments: 
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A/S9ie. 31 Augost 19«3 

AJOISS, 13 I>eeember 1963- 
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A 6603, 15 Pmntber 1966 
A,’0637, 21 April 1967 

A/6651. 17 May 1967 

AjeSlS, 14 Septomber 196 
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A/7396. 12 D«eemb«r 1965; 
Al7tS5, IS Beoember 1665; 
Af7742, 3 KoTVmber 1969; 
Af7878, 11 December 1969; 
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has two tasks to perform: one is to ensnre the normalization 
of the work of the General Assembly and the oTercoming of the 
present financial difflenlties facing the Organization; the other 
is to investigate the wider aspects of political and constitu- 
tional problems involved, which must necessarily include as 
clear a definition as possible of wbat constitutes a peace-keep- 
ing operation. 

The maintenance of international peace and security is 
one of the principal purposes of the United Nations (Article 
1 para. 1 of the Charter), and, therefore, in certain circumstan- 
ces, peace-keeping operations are essential. To-day these ope- 
rations have become a very complex and difficult issue. For 
there are different questions to be cleared up: firstly, peace- 
keeping operations have no well defined machinery nor any 
clear legal provisions in the Charter. Even the need for a 
comprehensive review of pcacc-keeping operations, observed the 
Indian delegate, ^Ir. B. N. Cbakravarty, to the Committee of 
S3, had arisen because of a conSict in the interpretation of cer- 
tain provisions of the Charter, Article 19, for instance.* 

Secondly, the situation in which peace-keeping operations 
were visualized iu 1945 has undergone a great change. The fra- 
mers of the Charter were under the impression that international 
disputes could be settled by tbc concurrent collaboration of 
the Permanent Members. Bat the ‘Cold War’ which followed 
changed the whole situation. Tbc ‘detente’ among the Super 
Powers at present reaches a st^c, where they even wish to 
settle international disputes by tbemselves. It was also pro- 
posed that they would be ivilUng even to compose and formu- 
late a United Force for the cause of peace.* In this situation tbc 


{Continued from previou* page) 

The members of the Committee of 93 are: Afghsnutszt, Algeria, 
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Charter as far as peace-keeping operations were concerned.* 
"Withont deciding vrliich interpretation of the Charter was the 
correct one, the Indian delegate suggested a possible compro- 
mise and said, “the dispatdi of armed personnel, other than 
for the mere purpose of observation or investigation, should be 
within the ezelusive power of the Security Council So it 
did not exclude the considerable powers given to the General 
Assembly under Articles 10, 11, 14 and 35 of the Charter. For 
example, the General Assembly could undertake such opera- 
tions as observation, and investigation, provided that these 
operations were not carried out by unils placed under military 
command and that the units were not r^ponsible for their own 
security. However, its powers were limited to the discussion 
of questions relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security and to the making of recommendations.” 

In conclusion, according to tlie Indian view, certain 
of operations, excluding those under chapter VII, but involv- 
ing the stationing of armed personnel for the purposes of ob- 
aervation and investigation, could be nndertaken either by the 
General Assembly or by the Security Council at the invitation 
of the States concerned, or with their express consent. And in 
this way, the respective competences of the Security Council 
and General Assembly were specific and well-defined under the 
Charter and were intended to bo complementary. 

Finance was another very important matter discussed in 
the Committee of 33. The financial problem had two aspects: 
the question of so-called arrears and the question of financing 
peace-keeping operations in the future. Obviously, according 

a. The two major intcrpretatiovs were that of the Boriet, Fmeh and 
CzechosIoTah delegations who beM that onlr the Seenritr Council eonld 
approTe the use of armed forces bj the United -Nations; and that of the 
USA, Italy and Sweden who expressed tie view that altbongh the «»• 
ponaibilities of the Security Council and General Assembly were clearly 
defined in the Charter, the General AewmWy eonld undertake essentially 
voluntary operations, which required both an Invitation from or the eon- 
eent of the country in whose territoiy tbe operations were to take place, 
and tbe ngseement of all interested pavties. fUK Doc. A^C. 121/813. 

4, 22 June 1965, p. 6). 

10. Foreign Affaire Seeorde, Tol. XI, Ko. 11, Korember 1965, p. 311. 

11. UX. Doe, A/Aa 121/8IS. 4, £2 Jana 1965, p. 6. 
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ever it is certain that operaUons such as those in the Congo 
or Gaza are nnlikely to be repeated in the future mthout the 
prior adoption of acceptable financing arrangements. 

In general, the Government of India accepted the princi- 
ple of collective responsibility and always paid its contribu- 
tions and supported peace-keeping operations with men, mate- 
rial and money. Therefore, the Indian delegate stressed the 
principle, irrespective of any interpretation of Article 17 para. 
2, that: “operations coming under the category of peace-keep- 
ing operations, sanctioned by an appropriate organ of the Unit- 
ed Nations, become the responsibility of the United Nations as 
a whole. Consequently, the financing of such operations be- 
comes the collective responsibility of the members of the United 
Nations”." 

The apportioning of the expenditure on such peace-keep- 
ing operations, according to the Indian view, should depend 
upon the responsibility and capacity of the members to pay. 
Thus the Permanent Members of the Security Council have a 
special responsibility for the maintenance of intemalional 
peace and security and, therefore, for contributing to the fin- 
ancing of the peace-keeping operations." There is. of course, 
a special obligation incumbent upon the slate or states prima- 
rily responsible for the state of affairs necessitating peace-keep- 
ing operations. 

As regards the capacity to pay, India's permanent repre- 
sentative Mr. C. S. Jha had already suggested in 1901 that 
assessment sbonld be related to the capacity of countries with 
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to the Chaitei, it is possible lot tie Seooiitr Cotmcil to ^^e 
atraosetnenls for conducting a peaoe.keepmg 
dino such financing as mar bo nccessair, tlrrough Article » 
I£ howetet special atrangemeats under Article 43 me not po^ 
sible, according to the Indian debigate, the Secniity Council 
has lour ways open to it for the fimineing of peace-keeping 
operation; 

(i) It eonld decide that the parties to a dispute should 
themselves finance the operations; 


(ii) It could dedde that the operations should he finan- 
ced hy voluntary contributions; 

(ui) It could decide that the operation should he finan- 
ced hy appottioning the cost among all or some 
members of the Council itself; 


(iv) It could request the General Assembly to find ways 
and means to finance the operation.'* 


Once the Security Council took the decision on any peace- 
keeping operation and failed to make any financial arrangements 
under Article 43 or otherwise, it should bo the responsibility 
of the General Assembly to find the means for financing that 
operation and to apportion the costs involved among Mem- 
bcrs.“ In any case, the essential point is, that in the view of 
the Indian delegation, the Security Council does not have the 
authority to tax the entire membership of the organization 
Vfithont their concurrence and such concurrence can he obtain- 
ed only through the General Assembly." It is to be noted that 
only in the case of the TIN Emergency Force and the TIN Congo 
operation, did the General Assembly attempt to force unwil- 
ling states to contribute to peace-keeping operations." How- 


12. Forrijn Jfoiri Seeords, V6L TTT , No. 11, November 1966, 

p. 288. 

13. UN Doe. A/AC. 121/8a. 4. 22 Jone 1965, p. 7. 

14. Foreign Affaire Setrnde, VoL Xtl, No. 11, November 1966, 

p. 288. 

15. "DNIIF sad ONUC liad sa od "hoc secooat for tbe 
tlearanee. However, for eosis other than those which had been waived 

(Continued on nett po?«) 
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agreement on one aspect at a time " As a result, a Working 
Group of 8 (later increased to 13) within the Special Committee 
was formed* Subsequently, the Working Group concentrated 
on two ‘Model’ studies. The first Model dealt with military 
observers established or authorized by the Security Council for 
observation purposes. The Working Group, in the course of 
time, indicated that there was a consensus on the question of 
authorization, establishment and composition of an observer 
mission which had been discussed by the Security CouneiL 
However, differences of opiiuon still persist as regards control 
3^d legal and financial arrangements of peace-keeping opera- 
tions. Model II is also under consideration, which would deal 
with United Nations peace-keeping operations on a larger 
scale.** 

The Government of India is very closely participating in 
the Committee’s activities, particularly its recent ‘Models’. It* 
delegate, however, rightly remarked that each of the Models 
should be examined independently, and one should not become 
a precedent for the other." The progress which the Committee 
^ achieved, after a long discussion of 7 years, is undoubted. 
However, looking at the key role played by peace-keeping ope- 
rations in the peace and security activities of United Nations, 
it is bound to provoke differences of opinion. Hence, it ^vouId 
seem that a final consensus on the different aspects of peace- 
keeping operations is still far off. 


£2. TTN Doc. A/Aa 121/SK SSZi, 29 Itly 1965. 

23. Tbe ’Worklsg Group connated of: Artrc^tia^ Brazil, Ctnafla. 
twhoslorakia, Franee, India. Japan, Kienia, Pakistan, tie UAB, tie 
UK, the trSA, and the TJBSB. 

£6. UN Doe. A/AC. 121/L. 10, a September 1970. 

25. UN IfonthZy Chronide, VoL VU, No. 6, Jaaoarj 1970, p. 105. 
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low per capita incomes of up to $ 300 to pay and they must be 
given special consideration bo that their percentage contribu- 
tion will be more or less a token one. In other instances, gene- 
rally, the capacity to pay should be assessed in proportion to 
the national income.“ 

Voluntary contribntions are not excluded in the peace- 
keeping operation. However, the system adopted for financ- 
ing peace-keeping operations should contain provisions to meet 
the entire cost without reliance on sneh voluntary contribu- 
tions." 

India was also of the opinion that the possibility of estab- 
lishing a peace and security fond for the future peace-keeping 
activities should he studied." 


The Indian delegation also observed that in future Peace- 
Keeping Operations, the fond should result either from volun- 
tary contribntions or from an assessment which would bo com- 
pulsory in nature. It would be impractical to attempt to solve 
the problem with which we are faced simply by a resolution of 
the General Assembly. It would be far better to arrive at a 
consensus of views.® However, as the future peace-keeping 
operations are unlikely to be undertaken when there is such a 
difference of opinion, finance does not appear to present any 
serious problem. 


Already in the course of 1%5 the lack of progress in the 
Cemiinttee'. work was ohserred. India’s firm position was 
that im agreement among the major powers was seen to be im- 
peratire for a speedy solution. Therefore, since Peacc-Keep- 
mg OperatioM are eompla to deal with in their entirety, and 
tempts to do so led to faUure and frustration, the Indian dele- 
te a- ^ ^ expedient and practical 

VI e e problem mlo Its component parts and try to reach 


P- 


18. The Eindu, 27 July 1961 . 

S PP- P-io. 

^21. Af.l„ S.™*, TA XI, Ko.. 11, 1965 
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India and the United Sationa Intervention in Korea 
(iii) Arrange with the occopying powers for the com- 
plete withdrawal from Korea of their armed forces 
as early as practicable 

Three successive United Nations Commissions on Korea 
Were established after ttie resolation of 14 November 1947. 
They were the UN Temporary Commission on Korea 
(UNTCOK), UN Commission on Korea (UNCOK-I), and the 
tlN Commission on Korea (UNCOK-II). Generally speaking, 
the aim of all three Commissions was to seenre the nnifieation 
of Korea under an independent Government by peacefnl means’. 

As a first step towards a reonification of Korea, UNTCOK 
concentrated on a general election. But the refusal of the 
USSR and of the authorities in the northern zone to co-operate 
meant that the Commission bad to be satisfied with observing 
the election in all accessable parts of Korea, i.e., onlydn South 
Korea. This took place on May 10, 1948. And on 12 Decern- 
ber 1948 the United Nations declared that “there has been 
established a lawful Government (The Government of the Re- 
public of Korea) having effective control and jurisdiction over 
that part of Korea where the Temporary Commission was able 
to observe and consult and in which the majority of the people 
of Korea reside”,' 

After the election in December 1948 the General Assembly 
extended the Commission on a more permanent basis 
(UNCOK-I).' This Commission is to: 

(i) “lend its good offices to bring about the unification 
of Korea and the integralioa of all Korean Security 
Forces in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the General Assembly in the resolution of 14 
November 1947; 


4. TJNOA Res. 1J2 (H). 14 1947. in o 

5. The members of UNTCOKs Aosfrali*. 

aor. Tranw. India, the PhilippioM. Syria »d Ukrainian Sonet Sodalift 
wpublie. 

C. UNQA He*. 193 (III). 12 Doeember 1945. 

.7. Members of UNCOK-I: Aoriialia. China. El BriraJof. Trtntt. 
India, the Philipplnoi and Syria. 



„ .na Mi™ 

iw/l the TIK and the USSR, ''Meh allowed the 
twem the USA, the Uh. Bnssiam and 

d;viBio»oIthecooi.trru,tolwo,on^ ^ ^3^5 

the other for the Amenraas. Ut^e , 

the Soviet Union declared war on daPa» ” ^ 

North o£ the 38th parahel Lat«-. »“ fP^'/apani force. 
State,’ force, accepted the =””“'1“ two part, 

aonth of that line. Sine. then, ^rca « 38* 

and ocenpied hy two major world „X™\aadnally 

Tiarallel was supposed to be a mete imUtary Ime. it gra 
ZZ a ^rtually permanent poUticat dmding line. 

II. United Nalions Intervention in Korea 
(A) Before 1950 

It wa, on n September 19« that the United S“t,, 
ther negotiation, with USSR having faded, 

Nations to include Ibis item on tbe agenda. M P ’ . 
USSR objected to this and staled that the 
shonld be settled in the Jo'int Amencano-Rn,,.^ 
eatahlished in December 1945. In spile of this, smee the e 
was considered urgent and a serious menace to mteroa 
peace and seeniily, the United Nations hatervened With a r 
Bolnlion whereby the Oeueral Assembly established a U 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea to hold an e 
under the supervision of the United Nations and 
Korean Government with the assistance of the United Na lo • 
Further it recommended the establishment of a national o 
emment wMeh was to : 

(i) "Constitute its ovm national security forces and 
dissolve all military or Bemi-military formations no 
included therein; 

(ii) Take over the functions of Government 
military commands and civilian authorities of Nor 
and South Korea; and 


£. PoTtway, op. »*., p. 44. 

3. Tbe area ot tbo Bspoblie of Korea is 98.477 aq. 

Utien 31,139.000 (1969); Area o( tbe Demoeratie People s 
is 120,538 sq. ton and its population 13,300,000 (1969). 
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General Assembly as well as a viola- 
° TT ^4 rinciples of the Charter, the United Nations propo- 
ni ed Nations Force to counteract aggression.“ 

vnl nations of the world 

itt an y united in action against aggression not directed 
a TT > members. It was also the first time that 

mted Nations Army was formed to fight under the UN ban- 
an^ a UN Commander. The force known as ‘Unified Com- 
under the command of General A. MacArthur of 
^ -^Itbough at the beginning it ran into some difficul- 

j ^ -^ugust-SeptembCT- it was able to launch an attack North 
st t ^ parallel. The aim behind this was to restore the 
a us quo in Korea and to re*establish peace in that region. 

(C) After 19S0 

So far, the United Nations objective had been to repel tlie 
“ffSression and force the aggressor to withdraw. Once this 
^as achieved the establishment of an independent and unified 
Ofea was to be attempted by peaceful means. On 7 October 
50 UNCURK (UN Commission for the Unification and Ilolia* 
filiation of ICorea)“ was established by the General Assembly, 
to achieve the full restoration of international pence and sccu- 
i^ity in the area. 


11. UN SO Res.. S/1501, 25 Jnna 1950, Mil B/1611, 27 Juno IMO. 

‘he USSR was absent ftom tho Sceoritr “„YeM to t«k« 

‘“ take a decision, for normally, tho SccurHy Co”?**' J* one of 

'tion of any kind where the Great Powera *1“ ipgalliy 

of^v “* oMho USSR. Ao- 

“f the Security Council taking action In the aMenco p stem- 

Mrding to Article 27 of the Charter n ^to npirtiliTO vote. In 

of the Security Council to bo pr^t », it can I- 

tlu* particular case the USSR was «**':”* '".A Veaulren.cnt. of Article 
included that mere absence In Korea and tie 

27- Jloreover, the presence of tho U.V to Interrene 

presence of the US military forces in Japan b*'!*** 

"Ihickly. Australia, Reliflura. 

12. 17 members partkirat^l y^„mbufff. ‘be KMhe'land*. 

Canada, Colombia. Ethiopia, ^rcnMl* ®f Koreii. Tha'Iaod. Tnikey, 

New Zealand, the Pbilippln'^ Doc. 8/2937, fl Janaary 

South Africa, the UK and the US. lu 

, ttnTURK- Anstralia. CbUe. the Ketherla.dk 

13. Member* of UKCURK Tnrkey. 

Pakistan, tho rhilippUes. TbaUand ww 
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(b) observe the actottl wiMntml of »"<= ““I”*™ 
forces and verify the feet of mthdrawa when such 
has oceurred; and for this purpose, >£ it so dtsire , 
request the assistenee of mBitary experts of the mo 
oceupying Powers”.* 

As the objectives o£ the Commission (UNCOK-I) co^d 
not he fnlly attained, the General Assembly 21 October 19 
established another Connnisaon (TJNCOK-II) with the 
ing objectives: 

(i) “to observe and report any developments which 
might lead to or otherwise involve military conflicts 


in Korea ; 

(ii) to he available for observation and consultation 
throughout Korea in the continuing development of 
representative Government based on the freely ex* 
pressed will of the people, including elections of 
national scope”.** 

This Conunission also could do very little in tlbe tmifica- 
tion of Korea. The agression which followed in 1950 signifi- 
ed the complete failure of the United Nations’ attempt to achieve 
unity in Korea by peaceful means. 


(B) Vnited Nations ililUary Operation in Korea 

On 25 June 1950, the USA informed the Secretary General 
that the North Korean forces had invaded the territory of the 
Republic at several points in the early morning of that day, and 
requested an immediate meeting of the Security Council. This 
was confirmed by a report from the UN Commission in Korea 
that the North Korean regime had launched a full-scale inva- 
sion of South Korea; and that the South Koreans were on the 
defensive in all sectors of parallel 38. 

Since this military action was a direct violation of the pre- 


8. TOTGA Ecs. 195 (IH), 12 Dwember. 1948. 

9. Members of TINCOK-n aie; Australia, China, El Salvador. 
Fraaee, In^a, the Philippines and Tmher. 

10. TJEGA Bes. 293(IY). 21 Oetoher, 1919. 
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isolation tecause Korea was, in a very important sense, the 
cross-roads of Asia.“ Apart from its strategical importance, 
Korea has very many things in common with its neighbours. 
For instance significant elements of a broad cultural and philo- 
sophical characterj in the words of Jlr. K. P. S. llenon, the 
Indian delegate and chairman of UNTCOK, “between India, 
Korea and China there is a spiritual bond, for it was from India 
that Buddhism travelled across the roof of the world”.” 

India strongly inmsted that the Korean crisis was an 
Asiatic problem and should be solved by Asiatics as 
they are in the hest position to ondeistand the whole issne. 

iloreover, India’s political and geographical importance 
in Asia leads it to play an active role in this issue. Politically 
speaking there were three big powers in Asia: Japan, the Peo- 
ple’s BephbVic ol China and India; hut Japan aligned with 
the United States of America and China xrith the USSR, India 
with its policy of non-alignment remained the only country 
which could hold the balance of power there. Therefore, the 
Korean question was not an isolated phenomenon but fell with- 
in the broader context of the general foreign policy of India. 

In the Korean issue India wished to play a mediatory role 
between two Big Powers, not to take a leading role or seek au- 
thority in Asia or elsewhere. However, “we are compelled by 
circumstances to play our part in Asia and in the world, be- 
cause we are convinced that unless tliese basic problems of 
Asia are solved there be no world peace” (Nehru).** 


iConiinned from frevioui ^agti 

poUtidans, tbe press ud public opinion an nil ineladed In (be disensaion 
of India’* policy ia the Korean ciias. Therefore, oeparafo »eetjons are 
not derotod to eaeb of them. Thin foot-noto also applies to our way of 
treatinff the Middle East, C^pms and Wert Irfan operation*. 

28. Olirer, op. rff, p. 28. 

19. Quoted ia Dayal «iW-. fadta'* Cole «« the Korean 

a «»iidy {* lAe Setllemeat of Imteraaltonol Pwpdee under the V.'i (Delhi: 
B. Caiand t Oo.. 1959), p. «. 

20. JaralarUii XthruU Speerket, 2yt9-19S3, Vol III, op. nt, p. 

129 . 
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0„ 27 July 1953 the Ay^Bce 

Under its tenuu tie Korean Je place 

tiation bcteeen the par ™ -„as supposed 

It l -Tlnlied Cohtnt^td’t tat Bepntae 

proposal on the part of North Korea and the People Kep 
of China, caused its failure." 

In order to faeilitate the repatriaBon of all ' 

rear, an agreement tvKeh tras later “ “/jtX.1 

tica Agreement, prorided for to 

Nations Eepatriation Commission. The am 
assume custody of those prisoners -who nnttally • 

repatriated, and the Commission tias also to provide i ni 
tarian aervicfs. 

The "UN Korean Beconstruction Agency -was also f 
to help the Republic of Korea and its people towards the res- 
toration of their ‘war-wrecked economy’. ^ 

In spite of all the continuous efforts of the 
Korea is still divided. One may even question whether 
country’s unification concerns the United Nations at a . 
Korea is ever to bo unified, should not the unification be len 
to the Korean people Ihemselveet 


III. Indio’s Policy” 


(A) ‘Asia for Asiatics* 

For Asians the Korean problem could not be considered in 


14. The ArmirtUe is a ‘poudye* commitment^ to a ®f*rom 

ment. Prior to this, there is the cease-fire which »* the first ^ 
war to peace, it consists of the tranmtion from the 

TI,. TmM ififfcT* from the cease-fire in thal 
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action to be possible. (MoIni.P.-. “Preblems of Truce Supervision ,i 

Nai\oiuil CoflciliaftOB, Pebruary. 195SS, p. B3). oHnvis. 

15 . V.ittd M.« XT (New Yo.i: UN 
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17. The views of ladhui GoveeiuneBt aothoritiea, V.ili— 

(Continued on next / 
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(iv) That the national Government, immediately upon 
its formation, constitute its own national security 
forces and dissolve all military and semi-military 
formations not included therein, and, 

(v) That a definite time limi t be fixed, for the withdraw* 
al of the occupation forces”.* 

After the elections, India insisted that efforts be made to 
further the unification of South and North Korea. M. C. Setal- 
vad, an eminent Indian Scholar, argued that reconciliation be- 
tween South and North was important and attempts should be 
made to attain it by all means. He made the following sugges- 
tions; 

(i) Independence throughout the whole of Korea be 
achieved witli the least possible delay; 

(ii) Independence be granted to Korea as an integral 
unit and the Assembly should sot approve of any 
arrangements which might weaken the prospect of 
realizing that aim; and 

(iii) The Assembly should lend the fullest support to 
ensure that every effort be made for conciliation 
between the peoples of the two zones.* 

(ii) AfUr 1950 
1. The Aggressor 

On 25 June 1950, armed conflict broke out between South 
and North Korea. According to the Government of India, North 
Korea wa.s the aggressor. A statement of the Government of 
India fully clarifies its position: “The Government of India 
have viewed with grave concern the developments in Korea in- 
volving, as they do, not only civil war, hut also a threat to 
world peace. There have been a number of border incidents 
between North and South Korea in the past, but whatever the 
nature of these might have been it appears clear from the id- 


23. Daj-a], op. eil^ p. 40. 

24. Ibld^ p. C9. 
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(B) India’s Position in Ihe Vtnted tfations 

(i) Before 1950 

India was one of the countries which were strongly in 
faTour of the iaclusion of the Korean issue on the agenda of 
the United Nations, in spite of the refusal of the Communist 
countries on the grounds that Ihe United Nations has no right 
to tahe the matter np because in their opinion the United 
Nations exists to deal with questions which arise after war, 
and not during war* 

When the Korean elections were discussed in the United 
Nations, India insisted on Sections all over Korea instead of 
in the South only, because it believed tbat a real national Gov- 
ernment could not possibly be created by having elections onty 
in the South. K. P. S. Menon said: "I have grave doubts as 
to whether the national Government which may emerge out of 
these elections wiii be really national I have grave doubts 

whether we can insure a free atmosphere for the elections 

I may say that the attitude of my Goverument is that we must 
try to implement the resolutions of the General Assembly when- 
ever and to the extent that circumstances permit”." But 
later, since there was no other way, India also favoured elec- 
tions in the South only, provided that the door to future unifi- 
cation be left open and that efforts to achieve unity by consul- 
tation between North and South should be encouraged. With 
this in mind the Government of India made certain suggestions 
for elections: 

” (i) That a general election be held not on a zonal basis 
bat under the supervision and control of the UN 
Temporary Comnmsion. 

(ii) That the election be held on the basis of adult suf- 
frage without any political discrimination and by 
secret ballot. 

(iii) That the Korean Assembly meet immediately after 
it had been elected to form a national Government. 


21. GonJeoier^ up. eit^ p. IR 

22. Quoted in Qordetker, *p. cit, p, 82. 
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India was against iising military force in Korea, for it 
firmly wished for negotiations and believed that a peaceful set- 
tlement should have been attempted. Here we find the clear 
difference of view-point concerning the Korean question bet- 
ween "W^estemers and Asiatics. That is why Prime llinister 
Hehm once stated in Parliament that India was in a position 
to throw light on Asiatic problems whereas the Western world 
approaches were lacking in snhtlety." 

By September 1950 one noted that the Korean war had 
taken a turn in favour of the United Nations. The Indian 
Government was opposed to the United Nations' crossfi’g of 
the 38th parallel. Its general line was that the UN Force 
enter Korea in defence of South Korea and not for the subju- 
gation of North Korea. Prime Minister Nehru warned the 
United Nations that “we are of the opinion that every effort 
should be made to bring the Korean war to a conclusion and 
that it would be wrong to carry out military operations, wben 
peaceful methods can bring about the necessary result”." This 
observation was partly a result of the declaration made by He. 
Chon-en-Lai on 30 September, that China would not stand 
aside if the United Nations Force were to cross the 38th paral- 
lel, and this crossing could quite possibly lead to an extension 
of the conflict." The Indian representative to the United 
Nations, Sir B. N. Ban, also expressed the same sentiment. 

3. The People’s Eepuilic of Chino — VN Memiership 

The Government of India believes that a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Far Ea-stern conflict can only be achieved by an 
agreement of the major parties concerned. It was of the 
opinion that for a speedy solution to the Korean issue, ft was 
of the greatest importance that the representative of the Peo- 
ple’s Government of China should take a seat in the Conncil, 


30. Watson. A.: ‘'India and Korea”. The Nineteenth Centarg end 
•after, Vol. 14S, Jalj.DceeraVr 1#W, p. 155. 

31. AVhrv’a Preu Conference, 19SO, OoTenx»eBt of India PnbU- 
•aiiona, New Delhi, pp. 178-175. 

32. Goodrieh. L. M : “CN and Korea”, Indio Qnarteriji, No. 7. 
Jnlj-Septemter, 155J, j>. 265. 
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formation avallaWe to the Goremment of India that a large 
scab invasion of South Korea took place by armed forces ot 
the North Korea Government”* men therefore this_ matter 
came up before the Security Oouneil of the United Nations the 
Government of India did not hesitate to describe it as aggres- 
sion* But since India was opposed to putting an end to ag- 
gression by military means, the statement goes on: ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment of India earnestly hopes that even at this stage it 
may be possible to put an end to the fighting and to settle the 
dispute by mediatiou”." 

2. Indians Atliiude io the VN Force in Korea 

After the resolution of the Security Council a UN Force 
was estahlished for a peace settlement in Korea. India did 
not wish to participate in this UN military force •, for its pur- 
pose was to localize the conflict and facilitate a peaceful set- 
tlement by breaking the existing dead-lock in the Security 
Council. From the outset, India wanted a seat in the Council 
for the representative of the People’s Government of China so 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would return to 
it,* and so that either within the Conncil or through informal 
contacts outside it, the USA, the USSR, and China with the 
help and co-operation of other peace-loving nations, could find 
a basis for terminating the conflict and for a permanent solu- 
tion of the Korean prohlcnu*’ 


25. TOT Doc. 8/1520, 29 Jane 1950. 

26. noTTCTer, accordins to »ome Indian gtatesnen neitter North 
Korea nor S. Korea committed aggression. For instance, Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon said; “In my view neither North nor South Korea com- 
mitted aggression as Korea was one country, they were both moring 
into each other in the sense that neither of them regarded the other as 
a separate country. The ITN which at that time was the United States 
caught North Korea at that time when these fellows went to South. . . . ’ 
(Brccher, India and JTorld Pditie*, ap, oil, p. 31). Others (mostly 
Indian Communist Party tnemhers) openly claimed that “The United 
States wanted to occupy the whole of Korea through S. Korean puppets. 
So the USA is responahle for this aggression.'’ (The Daily WorTcer, SI 
July 1950). 

27. UN Doc. 8/1520, 29 June 1950. 

23. The Soriet Union boycotted the Security Council from January 
to August, 1950 as a protest against the continued representation of 
China in the United Nations by its Nationalist Government. 

29. P.V DuKrtia, Vol. IX, No. 3, August 1, 1950. 
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Mia ws agatasl fflndenminB China as an agsresaor bs- 
tanse it ms awaie ol raiilting conseqnenm to wld J>ea«. 
There are too partienlar rcasona why i« d‘d not wish to cali 
China an a^essor over the Korean issae: 


1. The genuine coneexn for peace; for initially India sup- 
ported the TJtiited Nations military action, but -when the llmted 
Nations troops had serious set-haclrs foBowing the Chinese in- 
terrention, India concentrated all its efforts on peace-maKing. 


2. It also sho-wed its self-interest. It feared that ita sup- 
port for such a resolution’* could only serve to antagonixe 
China, particularly in view of the strain which the Chinese 
seizure of Tibet had already placed upon Sino-Iniian reU- 
tions* 


There was strong reaction ia India against China “the Ag- 
gressor”. India regarded the North Korean attack upon South 
Korea not as an isolated case of as^essiou hut as a part of 
overall Far Eastern ptohlems. It considered that the question 
of Chinese representation in the United Nations and the status 
of Formosa was ciearly connected with the Iforean problem. 
The Indian delegate, Mr. B. N. Bau, had declared tltat to brand 
the Central People’s Government of China as an aggressor would 
serve no purpose. It would not help in the solution of the prob- 
lems in the Far East but might even prevent solution. It would 
only serve to make negotiation impossible and increase tension.*" 
On the aame theme a group of Indian University and College 
teachers regretted that the United Nations which was establish- 
^ for the purpose of achieving world peace, ahouid have acted 
m a manner that was hostile to peace (and) that this reso- 

lution would have frustrated the successful conclusion of nego- 
tiations for peace initiated hy their Prime Minister and their 
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for it, and not Formosa, represents the will of the Chinese peo- 
ple. 

Since the Government of India recognized the People’s 
Government of China on Beoemher 30, 1949, it has endeavour- 
ed to bring about the admission of its representatives to the 
various Organs and Agencies of the United Nations. India 
believes that it is obvious that the new Power in Peking is 

stable, and this should he recognized as a fact a fact does 

not cease to be a fact because some people refuse to recognize 
it as such.** Prime Minister Nehru has made his views quite 
clear: “One of the baste criticisiiis which have been levelled 
against the politics of the United Natioi^ is the admission of 
China. Can anybody say that the present Government of the 
Island of Formosa represents Chinal”* He insists that the 
basic principle of universality has been abandoned by the 
United Nations and says if China is not recognized in the world- 
body, she could easily declare “well yon (United Nations) do 
not recognize us; we are not there, we are not part of it; how 
can we recognize your directions’’.** As against the TVesteni 
conviction that China is a Communist country and hence a 
threat to world peace etc., and therefore not fit to be in the 
United Nations, India instead believed that war is a much grea- 
ter threat to it than is Communism.’' 

Since India was the only country besides the countries of 
the Soviet group which was in a position to find out through 
its embassy in PeMng what the reaction of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was to the developing events, it could understand why 
China wished to intervene in the Korean conflict. In the past, 
Korea had often been the road for the invasion of China and 
so China, naturally, was extremely sensitive about this area 
which the crossing of the 38th parallel might endanger. 
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India Tvas against condcanning China as an aggressor be- 
cause it was aware of resulting consequences to world peace. 
There are two particular reasons why it did not wish to call 
China an aggressor over the Korean issue: 

1. The genuine concern for peace; for initially India sup- 
ported the United Nations military action, hut when the United 
Nations troops had serious aet-backs following the Chinese in- 
tervention, India concentrated all its efforts on peace-making. 

2. It also showed its self-interest. If feared that its sup- 
port for such a resolution" could only serve to antagonize 
China, particularly in view of the strain which the Chinese 
seizure of Tibet had already placed upon Sino-Indian rela- 
tions." 

There was strong reaction in India against China “the Ag- 
gressor”. India regarded the North Korean allack npon South 
Korea not as an isolated case of aggression but as a part of 
overall Far Eastern problems. It considered that the question 
of Chinese repre-sentation in the United Nations and the status 
of Formosa was clearly connected with the Korean problem. 
The Indian delegate, Air. B. N. Ran, had declared that to brand 
the Central People’s Goremmeot of China as an aggressor would 
serve no purpose. It would not help in the solution of the prob- 
lems in the Far East but might even prevent solution. It would 
only serve to make negotiation Impossible and increase tension." 
On the same theme a group of Indian University and College 
teachers regretted that the United Nations which was establish- 
ed for the purpose of achieving world peace, should have acted 
in a manner that was hostile to peace (and) that this reso- 

lution would have frustrated the successful conclusion of nego- 
tiations for peace initiated by their Prime Slinister and their 

3S. Oa I Febru3i7 195t <be Oeaenl Aisenitilj •dopied the B»- 
aolntion 49S (V) wbieb vtated. *'tb« Crstnl People’s Gorernaieiit of tbe 
People’* RepnbJie of Chian by Siriac dirert aid and auiaUBee to 
tho<e who were already eonirallUor Brzrwaloa in Korea aad by earar* 
ioc la hostilities arainst tbe Gnited Natioa* Forte there, bas itself eo- 
raced in aKEression la Korea.'* 
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delegate to the United Nations General Assemhly." 

Thus India was always of the opinion that the Korean 
prohlem could be solyed only through China’s co-operation,^ it 
being imposible “without the acquiescence if not the active 
co-operation of China''." *11118 is the major reason why it in* 
sisted that China be represented at the United Nations. 

4. American Imperialism in Korea 

In the coarse of the United Nations military intervention 
in Korea, “India began to see the Korean war less and less as 
a vital demonstration of Collective Security, and more and more 
as an American-Kuomintang threat to re-open the Chinese Civil 
"War, and to resettle one of the greater stakes in the great power 
tiralry"." It was the United States’ decision to go to the aid 
of the Hepuhlic of Korea which eventually transformed the 
Korean crisis from a local condict to a major international 
issue. This provoked severe and widespread popular criticiam 
in Asia, winch nevertheless supported tie United Nations 
action even though doubtful of the ‘boua fides’ of the United 
States' intervention in Korea. 

India regretted the United States’ bombing in Korea and 
expressed : 

(i) its abhorrence of the involvement of Asians in what 
India considered essentially a quarrel between the 
United States and the Soviet Union j 

(ii) the inability of the Indians to feel the same urgency 
in a struggle against world Communist movement 
as does the United States," 

The American attitude in thk issue according to Indian 
public opinion was that: 

(i) Before there can he any discussion of Korea, there 
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must be a Tnthdiawal of the Commtmist inTaders 
beyond the 3Stli parallel in accordance with the 
Seenrity Conncil resolntion of 25 Jane 1950. 

(ii) Till then, there can be no question of rai^g the 
issne of seating Chinese Commnnists on the Seen- 
rity ConndL 

(iii) The fntnre of Korea most be left to the United 
Nations* 

The extreme American attitnde to the Korean crisis eoold be 
expressed br saying that at present there is only one thing to 
do and that is to win in Enrea, and then to dtsenss the peace.*" 
Anti-American morements were very active in India 
during the Korean war. On© of the Indian Treeklies noted; 
“It is a pity that America, with so moeh power for good and 

SQoh wonderful resources for helping the Asian naCioos 

should by her crude methods alienate the sympathy of the very 

people she professes to help 'With China kept deliberately 

at arm's length and India remaining aloof, the vast bulk of 
the Asian people are no party to the peace that is now being 
fought out in Korea".*' 

Indian public opinion was that American imperialism was 
uiaiiily responsible for the precipitation of the crisis. There- 
fore, the open “aggression of the imperialists" in Korea and 
their atrocities were intolerable. They were not prepared to 
tolerate this perfidious aggression and these atrocities upon the 
Asian people in Korea ly the American imperialists.* 

The Americans must stop the war in Korea or there is a 
possibility that this kind of thing would happen all over Asia. 
Therefore, their poliey in Korea seemed so wrong, so confused 
and 60 dangerous that it would be incompatible with India’s 
ideos of peace aod freedom, to encourage it in any way.* 

«. Tlie D*ay Tttfffraf\, IS Jclr 1950. 
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Talking of the Korean crisis Sir C. F. Raman, a foremost 
Indian scientist, observed that “-when I thinh of Korea and the 
great slaughter that is going on there, I feel that a great tra- 
gedy was brought about by the American intervention.”” 

5. India’s Suggestions 

Throughout the Korean eon^et India wished and tried 
whole-heartedly for a peaeefol settiement of the conflict. For 
an early formation of a free and united Korea, India took a 
very active part in the Assembly. India's suggestion to hold 
elections in the two zones under the supervision and direction 
of the United Nations Commisslou was taken into consideration 
by all the Member States. They also suggested the establish- 
ment of a Committee composed of sii nen-Permanent Members 
of the Conucil to consider all proposals for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean conflict." 

India’s struggle was to bring the opposing sides together 
for negotiation rather than to support one side militarily. The 
first attempt was Prime Minister Nehni’a letter written on 
13 July 1950 to Joseph StaVm of the USSR end Bean Aeheson 
of the USA. Prime Minister Nehru urged the United States and 
the Soviet Union fo prevent the conflict from spreading and 
insisted on the admission of “Red China” to the United 
Nations." At that time, Mr Nehru was alone in the world in 
requesting a speedy solution from both the United States and 
the USSR. Nehru had excellent relations with the Soviet Union 
in spite of his own clash with Indian Communists and he carri- 
ed a great weight with American opinion even though he refus- 
ed to jump on the ‘cold war’ band-wagon during his recent 
trip to Tfashington only Nehru, stands any chance of stop- 

ping them." Knowing the whole aitnation on 15 July 1950, 
Prime Minister Nehm sn^ested: 

(i) North Korea diall withdraw to the 38th parallel; 
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(ii) The Chinese Commmust Government’s representa- 
tive shall be admitted to the Security Council, making 
it possible for the Soviet XTaion to return; 

(iii) The Council shall then try to find a solution for 
the •whole Korean problem." 

In this line Mr. Nehm proposed that the United Nations 
should then conduct democratic elections for a unified Korea. 
India further suggested that for a peaceful settlement the re- 
presentative of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea be 
invited to participate in the discussion in the General Assem- 
bly. In this way it would be possible to persuade them to come 
to an agreement." India tried its best through its Ambassador, 
Mr. K. jr. Pannikar to urge the Peking Government to bring 
the conflict to an end.“ 

India also insisted on a cease-fire and armistice in Korea. 
As a first step to this India, together with other States of Asia, 
introduced a 13 power" draft resolution. 


“The General Assembly, 

Viewing with grave concern the situation in the Far Eas , 
ABiiom that immsdlate stapa be taken to prevent the eonllict 
in Korea apteadlns to other areas and to pat M end to the 
fighting in Korea itself and that further steps shouH bo taken 
for a peaeetnl settlements of eiisting issues in accordance mth 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations, 

Eeqnests the President of tt.e Oeneral AsKmhly to 
a group of three persons inelndlng lnn»elf to determine the 
basis on ■nhich a saUsfaetory cease-lirc in Korea ^ 

ed and to make recommendation to the Oeneral Aavimbly a, 
soon as possible’’." . . . „ 

The problem of prlsoneraoMiar and their repatriation re- 
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mained to be solved ia Korea. The Indians had proposed a 
compromise resolution to deal veith this question and the As- 
sembly accepted it, in General Assembly Resolution, 610 (VII), 
on 3 December 1962 ; 

(i) The release and repatriation of prisoners-of-war 
stall be effected in accordance with the “Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of Prisoners-of- 
"War” dated 12 August, 1949, the well established 
principles and practices of international law and the 
relative provisions of the draft Armistice Agree- 
ment; 

(ii) Force shall not be used against the prisoners-of-war 

to prevent or effect their return to their home- 
lands Prisoners-of-war shall be treated in accor- 

dance with the general spirit of the Convention. 

To implement these provisions, India proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission.'* This 
was followed by the establishment of the Custodial Force, 
India (CFI), to take care of the repatriation of prisoners. The 
South Koreans doubted India’s impartiality in these matters, 
and President Syngmao Bhee insisted that no Indian troops 
set foot on South Korea. The Koreans even claimed that India 
was “pro-Communist”. When Anti-Indian propaganda reach- 
ed a pitch, India requested the United Nations to intervene to 
stop these allegations. On principle the Government of India 
wished to be strictly neutral aud never wished to interfere or 
influence in any way. This was the main reason why it was 
even reluctant to accept the chairmanship of the NNEC, for, 
it was a delicate and difficult position to be in between the 
United States and the USSR, Communist China and Dr. Rhee’s 
South Korea. 
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the General Assembly it did not get the necessaiy two-thirds 
majority because the United Stales with 19 Latin American 
States blocked the proposal put forward. Regret was 
sed at the attitude of the US and S. Korea. It was stated that 
the whole world knows that India is neutral to the be geren 
mdes in Korea. In bringing about the termination of the Korean 
war and in settling the prisoners-of-war question, In ' 
made and will continue to make an important contribution. 
India be inyited to participate in the political co erence e 
will definitely play a positive roIe.“ 

The Korean conflict showed an Indian . 

was active and effective in the search for a ^ R«ttle 

of a major conflict. “Here was Korea 
ment taking place”, says V. K. Krishna ilenon, 
more or less pitch-forked into a very somebody 

around the area at that time....lDdm pf ju]y 

m .h. Um«d Nations”." Tb. iar 

29, 1953 bears this out tvben rtre^rtei aead- 

all, that ptotrided the solution to ^ 

lock, wasn't It India that sonnded t pp„rided Iroops 

ins o£ the 38tb paraUel, w^n ' ^ p, the Lob Sabha 

during the truce-peace gapt rui^ » Mearly showed the 
(House of People) on 24 to Korea be- 

importance of India’s role i® have been no truce and 

cause, if we had not gone, there danger 

no cease-fire and the war won! virtue for India. 

of its expansion I am no a country was willing 

But it is a factual statement if that gap was not 

to fill that particular (peace-truwi and 

filled, “then the cease-^ ”lne on ”* 

that terrible war would ha^c go 

(C) India’s Involvement participation since the 

Aport from lodis’s 
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Korean question was laid down in the United Nations, India 
was also one of the Jlember States asked to proride fighting 
troops for the Korean conflict in 1950. But India could not 
send out any force on this occaaon for a variety of reasons : 

(i) India did not wish to become involved in a major 
war abroad because it went against its entire poli- 
tical philosophy whidh was that troops should not 
be sent out for fighting purposes." 

(ii) Indian forces “are designed for home defence, and 
our internal needs at present are such that we can- 
not afford to send any of those forces to remote 
areas outside India” (B. N. Rau)." 

(iii) India was not sure how the Korean war might de- 
velop in the future. A token force could have been 
sent to Korea, but was not, because it might have 
embarrassed India and limited its effectiveness in 
future attempts for a political settlement. 

(iv) India was suspicious of any interference by ‘West- 
ern Powers in the affairs of the East, since this runs 
counter to the conception of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’. 
Thus India wished rather to be isolated than enter 
into any big bloc." Moreover the United Nations' 
military action in Korea did not go as India wish- 
ed. It was practically conducted by the United 
States of America as a part of the ‘Cold War^." 

<v) It is strongly believed that India did not send its 
force, becatise its major aim was to play a media- 
tory role in the Korean affair which would have been 
difficult were its own army to be involved. 

.Wthousb it refused to assoriatc itself militarily with the 
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Unified Command, it did send a field ambulance unit which 
consisted of 17 Officers, 9 Junior Commissioned Officers and 
300 Other Banks and a small surgical unit commanded by Lt. 
Col. A, G. Eanga Raj." 

Under the cease-fire and prisoners-of-war agreement, India 
was appointed the Chairman and the Executive Agent of the 
five-nation commission (NNRC). It was the umpire, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Art. 132 of the Geneva Convention, 
and was also required to provide the armed force and other 
persopuel to assist the Commission in the discharge of its 
duties. The Comm^ion constituted itself on 3 September 1953. 
The honour of being its Chairman and Executive Agent went 
to Lt. Gen. K S. Thimayya.** The Indian camp which housed 
the Indian delegation of the NNRC was named ‘Shanti Nagar’, 
i.e., peace city, by Gen. Thimayya, to symbolize India’s desire 
for peace and its role in the NNRC* 

To repatriate the prisoners-of-tear an Indian Custodial 
Force was formed of the 19th Brigade, consUting of 6 Batta- 
lions, with a detachment of the Mabar Regiment and Signal 
Engineers and lledical Units. 

The Indian contingent’* commanded by ilaj. Gen. S. P. P. 
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Thorat, established itself on the narrow strip of the deioilita- 
rized zone on either side of the 38th parallel. Tbs eaniping 
ground of the contingent was named ‘Hind Nagar’ (Indian 
City). After completing the preliminary arrangements which 
included the setting ap a wireless link with New Delhi, the 
contingent settled down to its business. The Custodial Force 
took charge of 22,600 TIN eommand prisoners (14,700 Chinese 
and 7,900 North Koreans) and 360 Korean People’s Army 
(KPA) and Chinese People’s Volunteers (CPV) command pri- 
soners (including 325 South Koreans and 23 Americans) pending 
their disposal hy the Commissioo. The Army Medical Unit, 60 
field ambulances, 26 General Hospitals and 7 field Hygiene 
sections attended to the medical needs of the prisoners. The 
Indian Red Cross made every endeavour to m^e the stay of 
the prisoners in the camps comfortable.” 

Lack of agreemeut between the two commaDds on the ex* 
tension of the esplanation period, disposition of non-repatrl- 
able prisoners, continuance of NNBC and Cnstodial Force and 
on the interpretation of practically every paragraph of the 
Terms of Reference incapacitated the Commission from pro- 
ceeding with its task as designed." “The NNEC was not firm. 
The Americans kept trying to break it, but by and large it 
functioned. Ultimately, it did not complete its task" (V. K. K. 
Menon)." Of course, this did not mean that 17NBC and CFI 
did not deserve to be congratulated for their service. President 
Eisenhower lumself in a message to llr. Nehru expressed his 
tribute ; “Ko military unit in recent years has nndertaken a more 
delicate and demanding peacetime mission than that faced by 
the Indian forces in Eorea"." 

Conefuswn 

It was at the beginiung of India’s independence that the 
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Korean issue was first discussed in the United Nations. It was 
in effect the ‘baptism of fire’ of the World Organization. 

The United Nations action in ^rea comes nnder two 
heads: 

(i) Attempts for a peaceful adjustment of the situa* 
tion. 

(ii) Enforcement action. 

During the first phase the General Assembly established a 
United Nations Commission to make use of its good offices to 
bring about the unification of Korea and to observe and verify 
the withdrawal of the occupying forces; and during the second 
phase, enforcement action has taken place in the Korean war. 
But India felt from the very beginning that a military solU' 
tion to Korea would not be advisable for tbe reasons we have 
already explained. 

As long as tbe ‘Cold War* continued the Security Council 
did not find it easy to discharge its duties in the maintenance 
of international peace and security according to the Charter. 
But tbe Korean experience showed that there were Charter pro- 
visions for ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolutions. India abstaineil from 
voting on those as they appeared to be an instrument in the 
hands of Big Power Blocs and their allies to force decisions. 
Thus it by-passed to some extent tbe Veto provisions in the 
Charter. It prepared the way for the General Assembly to 
step into tbe breach. 

India’s Korean policy was based on the premises, firstly, 
that North Korea was the aggressor, secondly, that tbe Korean 
confiict must be localized, thirdly, that ways and means most 
be found to end the war at the earliest possible moment; and 
finally, that the future of Korea must be decided by Koreans 
themselves.* 

The various efforts of India to localize the Korean conflict 
took the form of personal appeals to 31arslial Stalin and Dean 
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Acheson from Mr. Nehru, disapproval o£ the crossing by the 
United Nations Forces of the 38th parallel in Korea, opposition 
to Communist China being branded as an aggressor in Korea, 
efforts to get classification of the stand taken by the People’s 
Eepublie of China with regard to the negotiation of a cease-fire 
in Korea and a compromise plan to solve the dead-locked pri- 
soners-of-war issue." 

After 20 years of discussion in the United Nations, the 
Korean settlement is sUU far off. In this perspective, one is 
tempted to ask whether a conciliator, mediator or representa- 
tive could have acted better and qnicker than a commission for 
a final solution. Various su^estions have been put forward; 
some of the UN Member States are in favour of the removal 
of troops from Korea, others, to remove the Korean problem 
from the UN Assembly Agenda. Some are under the impres- 
sion that the country’s unification is an internal affair of the 
Korean people and that, therefore, the Big Powers should not 
intervene; others even think that Big Power politics were the 
major reason for the Korean issue." 

It is not clear whether the atm of the UN action in Korea 
is legitimate defence or Collective Security. Although nomi- 
nally, it was an action which originated in a xesolntion of the 
Security Council and was in the nature of an enforcement action 
under chapter VII of the Charter, what is clear is that this 
action weakened the effectiveness of UN collective measures. 

However, there is no doubt of the effectiveness and impor- 
tance of the role played by India in Korea, and Nehru’s words 
“whatever may happen to-day or in the near future with regard 
to Korea, we may feel in all hamility that we used our endea- 
vours in helping to bring hostilities to an end will be 

recognized as a just comment by those nations involved in the 
whole affair, and not just an expression of nationalistic chau- 
vinism. 
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CHAPTER IV 


India and the United Nations Peace- 
Keeping Operations in the Middle East 


I. UN Truce Supervision Organtsaiton 
(UNTSO) and India 

(A) UNTSO 

Jews and Arabs had Ured together in Palestine* in compara* 
tive peace before TVorld War I. Since then, partienlarijr after 
World War 11, the intense conflict between the 4\rabs and Jews 
continnoQsIy disturbed the peace of (he conntrjr and raised 
many problems concerning (he fatnre of Palestine. 

Both the Slandate* and the Balfour declaration* referred 

1. Palestine an area of S7,090 aq. kra.. pepolntion 1,912,110 (1946) 
of whom 1,143,330 were Miulinis. 607,230 Jrwt, 145,066 Cbristians and 
15,490 elnssi&ed as of no religion (Ceinofs Contemporarr Arebires 1946- 
48, CoL 8682). 

2. The Lengne of Katiess bad eoaf ur e J on Britain a mandate 

over Palestine. Article 2: “^e mandatory ebaJl be responsible for plae- 
inr the eocatry under neb p^tleal. adniaMratire sod eetraomie eooditions 
as will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid down 
in the preamble, and the dcTclopmcnt of self isstKations 

and also for tafeguardlnr the eiril and retirioai riehts of all Sahabi- 
taati of Palestiae. irrespective of vaee and rtlirioa...". (Leonard 
Larry: “The United Nations and Palestine”, /nfenMfioMl Coeetliotioii, 
No. 454. October 1949. pP- 745-746). 

3. A. J. Balfoor, then British Foreijm Secretary on 2 November 
1919 declared: “nU Majesty's Covemmeat views with favour the eftalr- 
lishmcnt in Palestine of a national bone for the Jewish people, aad win 
nse their best eadearoors to favibtate tb« achievemeat of this object. It 
beins elosflv nadcfstood that notbine shall be done which may prejudiee 
the eiril and relicioas rights of rxistue Bos-Jewisb eoamaaitW in Pale*, 
tine or the rights aed political statns enjoyed by Jews ia any other 
eouatry”. (Leonard Larry, op. p. 744). 

€» 
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to the term of 'national home’ for the Jewish people, hut obvi- 
ously the Arabs put pressure on the immigration o£ Jews. 

After having tried its best to find a settlement for the 
Palestine question the United Kingdom finally brought the 
matter to tbe attention of the United Nations in the hope 
that they could succeed where it conid not. The United 
Nations after having considered the issue estahllshed a 
Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP), “to ascertain and 
record facts and to investigate all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine”.* 

The subsequent report of the Committee contained two pro- 
posals, one a majority plan recommended by the representa- 
tives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Gnatemala. the Netherlands, 
Peru, Sweden and Uruguay, which proposed that Palestine 
should he divided into an Arab State, a Jewish State and the 
City of Jerusalem.* The representatives of India, Iran and 
Yugoslavia proposed a minority plan which suggested that ‘an 
independent Federal State of Palestine shonld be created’, this 
state would comprise au Arab state and a Jewish state, and 
Jerusalem would be its capital There would thus be a single 
Palestinian nationality and citizenship.* On November 27, 
1947 the General Assembly adopted a resolution on the majo- 
rity proposal. i.e., on tbe termination of the British mandate, 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and on the future Gov- 
ernment of Palestine. 

The resolution established a United Nations Palestine 
Commission of five Member Stales (Bolivia, Czechoslovahis, 
Denmark, Panama, the Philippines) to snpervise tbe putting 
into effect of this plan.’ As violence and disorder were increa- 
sing in the country, a Truce Commission composed of represen- 


4. UNGA Ees. 106 (S-1), 15 M «7 W4T. The members of UNSCOP 
wete: AustialU, Canada, Czeehodovahia, Guatemala, India, Iran, the 
Netherlands, Pern, Sweden, Vrngaaf and TueoslavU. 

5. UNTB, 1946-1947, p. 830. 

6. Ibid. 

7. UNGA Bea. 181 (H), 29 Norember 1947. 
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tatives of those members of the Secnritj Council which have 
Consular Offices in Jerusalem was established on 24 February 
1948. Thus Belgium, France and the TI.S. {Syria being exemp- 
ted as it was directly involved in the issue) formed the UN 
Truce Commission. 

In an effort to achieve a political solution acceptable to 
Arabs and Jews the General Assembly on 27 Jlay 1948 appoin- 
ted a UN Mediator, Count Folbe Bernadotte of Sweden, in 
Palestine to use his good offices with the local and community 
authorities in Palestine for a political settlement of this diffi- 
cult problem. 

The importance of a mediator became increasingly clear 
as the conflict grew in intensity when the Jewish Agency accep- 
ted the partition plan and insisted open the implementation 
of the plan without tnodidcation. Whereas the Arab High 
Committee rejected any solution on partition and insisted that 
the only acceptable solution was the formation of one inde- 
pendent state for the whole of Palestine.* 

On 15 May 1948, Israel was declared an independent state 
on the day of British withdrawal from the mandate. Tb« com- 
plicated the already violent situation. The armed forces of 
Egypt, Iraq, Tran^ijordan, Syria and Lebanon crossed the fron- 
tier and violent fighting brofee out. As a result, both the Medi- 
ator and the Truce Commisrion needed military observer per- 
sonnel if they were to fulfil their task. This was the birth of 
UNTSO.* 

The main function of UNTSO could be sutamarwed under 
two headings; the first was observing and maintaining the 
ceaso-fire ordered by the Securi^ Council on 15 July 1948. 
The second was a-ssisting the parlies to the armistice agreements 
in the supervision of the application and observance cf the 
terms of those agreements.** After the Israel entry into Egyp- 


8. Leonard Larry, op. eit., p. €91. 

9. TJNSC Ke«. CO, CO M»y 19IS. 

10. nicrias. It.; Xation* reaef-Krepinp ISit-UfTt i Tte 

Middle Eart (London; Oiford Unlvenity !>»«*, 1S63), p. SO. 
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to the term of ‘national btaae* for tlie Jewish people, but obvi- 
ously the Arabs put pressure on the immigration of JcTre. 

After having tried its best to find a settlement for the 
Palestine question the Umled Kingdom finally brought the 
matter to the attention of the TJnited Nations in the hope 
that they could succeed where it could not. The United 
Nations after having conridered the issue established a 
Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP), “to ascertain and 
record facts and to investigate all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine’*.* 

The subsequent report of the Committee contmned t^ro pro- 
posals, one a majority plan recommended by the representa- 
tives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, 
Peru, Sweden and Uruguay, which proposed that Palestine 
should be divided into an Arab State, a Jewish State and the 
City of Jerusalem.* The representatives of India, Iran and 
Yugoslavia proposed a minority plan which suggested that *an 
independent Federal State of Palestine should he created’, this 
state would comprise an Arab state and a Jewish state, and 
Jerusalem would be its capital. There would thus be a single 
Palestinian nationality and citizenship.' On November 27, 
1947 the General Assembly adopted a resolution on the majo- 
rity proposal. i.e., on the termination of the British mandate, 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and on the future Gov- 
ernment of Palestine. 

The resolution established a United Nations Palestine 
Commission of five Member States (Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panama, the Philippines) to supervise the putting 
into effect of this plan.' As violence and disorder were increa- 
sing in the country, a Tmce Commission composed of represcai- 


4. UNGA Ees. 106 (S-1), 15 Mar 1947. The memhers of TJNSCOP 
were: Australia, Canada, Czechodorakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Umanar and Tuffoslavia. 

5. UNPB, 1946-1947, p. 230. 

6. Ihid. 

7. UNGA Ees. 181 (H), 29 Nowmher 1947. 
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for attempting to set up a Jewish nation there. < As far as he 
was concerned the Jews should stay where they were bom.” 
This was the attitude of most Indian statesmen. For instance, 
Nehru said, “we must remember that Palestine is essentially 
an Arab country and must remain so. The Arabs must not be 
crushed and suppressed in their own homeland'’.’* India could 
not understand the lo^c which argued that since many Jews 
were ill-treated in Europe, Palestine had to give them a home. 
For Indian statesmen the Jewish refugee problem should he 
completely separated from the Palestine problem.” 

The Non-iiligned States* Conferences and Bandung Con* 
ference of Afro-Asians came ont strongly in support of the 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine and their inalienable 
and just cause. Furthermore, the Conference of Non-Align- 
ment in Cairo, 10 October 1964 condemned the imperialistic 
policy pursued in the Middle East, and, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, decided to: 

“(i) endorse the full restoration of all rights of the 
Arab people of Palestine to their homeland and 
their inalienable right to self-determination; 

(ii) declare their full support for the Arab people of 
Palestine in llieir struggle for liberation from colo- 
nialism and racialism”.** 

The Indian opinion is that the Zionist morement" is an 
imperialistic movement. It is the Imperialists who created 
Israel as an enclave in the midst of the Arab nations. The 
fundamental struggle, therefore, in Palestine is not a struggle 
between Jews and Muslims, but against imperialism. In this 

13. Indian and Foreign T,rvier, Vol. VII, No. 5, December 19CJ, 
p. 18. 

14. Ibid. 

15. UN Doc.. A/AC.14/SB.n. J1 October 1947. 

16. Foreign Folity of India, Text* of DerumnU, JSIT-dt (New 

Delii: Babba Scerctanal, KOOa), p. 60$. 

IT. The Zionist moTcmfot was orielaatcd by Theodore HeriJc of 
Vienna. First Zionist Congress met In Dssel in Anyost 1S97. The 
objective was to create for the Jewish people a home ia ralcstlne. {LroBard. 
i-enr, op. est., p. 743.). 
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tian territory and the Anglo-French intervention of 1936, al- 
though UNEF was formed, UNTSO remained in existence to 
implement observation and supervise the armistice structure 
set up in 1949. After the Six Days’ "War, UNTSO had an obser- 
ver-and-informative role. As soon as the fighting stopped, 
XJNTSO contributed to ensoring the patting into effect of the 
cease-fire agreed upon, espemally on the Jordanian and Syrian 
fronts Thus UNTSO extended its operations in 1967 to : 

(i) promde information on the hostilities waged in the 
week be^nning on the 5th of June; 

(ii) provide good offices to seek to contain those hosti- 
lities; 

Ciii) map the a^eed cease-fire position on the Syria- 
Israel front; 

(iv) carry out specific observer and communications 
functions in respect of the Syria-Israel cease-fire; 

(v) facilitate the exchange of prisoners-of-warj 

(vi) channel compUaints about the treatment of civilians ; 
and 

(vii) provide observers to supervise the cease-fire in tlie 
Suea Canal sector.** 

The purpose of the Truce was to prepare the way for a 
peaceful settlement. It was to cover a period during which 
constructive action was to be taken to convert a temporary 
Truce into a lasting settlement. 

(B) India’s Policy’* 

(i) Palestine Belongs to the Arabs 

India's policy towards the Palestine issue was described 
by Indian leaders in 1947. Gandhi’s view-point was that Pales- 
tine belonged to the Arabs alone and there was no justification 


11. Hlgpns, United yatiens Peaee-Keeping; the iliddU East, op 
eit^ p. S9. 

IS. Refer to Foot-note 17, p. 46. 
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the Jews — as a matter of fact there were many Jews in India. 
What it disapproved of, was these measures by which the llid- 
dle East became a place of conflict and arms.® 

The Government of India, therefore, proposed first a Fe- 
deral State of Palestine, with natnraily an Arab majority in 
charge of the Federal State, bat when that failed, it proposed 
recognition of Palestine as an independent state with wide 
autonomy for the Jews in areas where they were in the majo- 
rity." Therefore, the majority plan for partition was not only 
not a fair and equitable solntion of the problem, but it was bound 
eventually to lead to rivalries. 

(iv) The FxUfenee of Israel is a Reality 

Once partition had taken place, the existence of Israel be* 
came a fact. The Oovemment of India recognized Israel in 
September 1950, but did so *de facto’ and certainly not ‘de 
jnre’, because: (a) Israel had followed a wrong policy against 
the Arabs, particularly against the Palestinians; (b) The cri* 
tcrion that religion could become the basis for nationality was 
unacceptable; (c) Zionism is considered a product of Western 
imperialism not a part of the general Asian liberation move- 
ment and under present political cirenmstanees Israel has had 
to maintain close relations with certain European states." 

Moreover, according to some sources, the recognition of 
Israel was important if India were to play an intermediaty 
role between Israel and other stales. For India’s major thought 
on this issue was to avoid a big war. That is why its first poli- 
tical interest lay in the maintenance of peace in the Slediter- 
raoean and, therefore, in Palestine. 

The road to a settlement in West Asia could only be found 
through reconciliation between Israel and Palestine. It would 
be India’s role to find out the ways and means by which this 
reconciliation could be achieved. 


21. 6«tal»»d, op. eit^ p, 120 . 

22. JaroMarLiI S’ehn'g Spoeekes, IS/S-ISV?, Vol. I, ep. e«f» p. J0.>. 

23. Jffairt Eeeordg, Tol XT, >**. B, 31v ^ 
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way the Governraent of India was not against the Jews, hnt 
against Zionism as an ideology and as a colonial political move- 
inent“ 

(Li) Foreigners should WtiAdfai® 

Many saw in the Mandate system the germs of imperialism. 
It was typical of the League of Nations. India did not like this 
system. "Fresh territories”, says Nehru, "taken from Ger- 
many and Turkey were awarded to the Allied Powers under 

the name of the ‘mandate’ It signified the continuation of 

the old imperialist exploitation under a pleasant name. 
According to Indian statesmen. Britain which held the man- 
date over Palestine should have announced its intention of 
quitting Palestine at an early date. It would then have been 
for Arabs, Jews and the United Nations, if that body was 
still intersted, to make up their minds.* To this effect India 
thought that the Arabs and Jews should come together to solve 
their problem and not depend on British or American aid or 
rather, they should oppose any effort based on tie strength of 
Britain and the United States, to take Palestine away from 
them. 

India has always said that Palestine is essentially an 
Arab country and no decision can be made without the consent 
of the Arabs. They hope that if the third party withdraws 
from Palestine it might be easier for the parties concerned to 
settle their own prohlems themselves however difficult they 
might be. 

(iii) Partition is not a Pair and Bquitaile Solution 

India was of the opinion that, however necessary a home- 
land may be for the Jews, the United Nations should not have 
forced the partitioning of the country when the Arab majority 
was unwiUing. This is not because India was not friendly to 


18. Foreign, Affairs Beport, Vol. ‘XV, No. 4, April 1966, p. 52. 

19. Kehm, J.: GUmpset of TVoiid Eistory (London: L. Dnimmond, 
1945), p. 683. 

20. TTie SfofMmen, 17 October 1947. 
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via’s suggestion the matter was transferred to the General As- 
sembly under the ‘Uniting for Peace' resolution. The General 
Assembly adopted various resolutions during the month of Nov- 
ember prior to organizing the United Nations Emergency Force. 
On November 2, 1956 the General Assembly adopted its first 
resolution: 

“The General Assembly, 

Noting the disregard on many occasions by parties to 
the Israel-Arab Armistice Agreements of 1949 of the 
terms of such agreements, and that the armed forces of 
Israel have penetrated deeply into Egyptian territory 
in violation of the General Armistice Agreement (GAA) 
between Egypt and Israel of 24 February 1949, 

1. Urges tbe parties to the armistice agreements prompt- 
ly to withdraw all forces behind the armistice line. . .* 
This resolution would become effective on Canadian represen- 
tative L. Pearson’s resolution being adopted in which it was 
stated: 

“as a matter of priority, the Secretary General submit 
to it within 48 hours a plan for the setting up, with the 
consent of the nation concerned, of an emergency inter- 
national United Nations Force to secure and supervise 
cessation of hostilities in accordance with all the terms 
of the aformentioned resolutiou'*.* 

Further, resolution 999 (ES-I) authorized: 

“the Secretary General immediately to arrango with 
the parties concerned for the implementation of military 

forces and arms into the area, 

Resolution 1000 (ES-I), however, 

“Established a United Nations Command for an Emer- 
gency International Force to secure and supervise the 

26. uxo.t Bes. 097 (ES-D, 2 Xovenber 15S8. 

27. XTNO.\ Bos. 993 (ESI), 4 KoTrnil^r 1956. 

23. UNO.V Rea. 999 (ES-I). 4 Koreml^r 1956. 
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II. United Nations Emergenej/ Force (UNEF) 

And India 

(A) UNEF 

By 195G the situation in the Middle East Tra-s deteriorat- 
ing. The armistice agreement betvrcen Israel and Egypt had 
been riolated. President Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal 
which had been closed to Israel. lie procured arms from the 
USSR through Czechoslovakia. Since the clash between Egypt 
and Israel was imminent. Great Britain and France asked for a 
United Nations meeting. The United Nations stated the follow- 
ing requirements for any settlement of the Suez question: 

(i) Free and open passage through the canal withonwt 
discrimination, 

(Ji) Respect for the sovereignty of Egypt, 

(iii) Insulation of the Canal from the politics of any 
country, 

(iv) The manner of fixing tolls and dnes to he settled be- 
tween Egypt and users, 

(v) A fair proportion of the dues to be allotted to de- 
velopment, and 

(vi) In the case of disputes, unresolved alTairs between 
the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to be scttlcil by arbitration.** 

In spite of all these measures, on 29 October 1956, Israel 
attacked Egypt, violating the armistice and crossing interna- 
tional frontiers. Israel defended its action as a security measure 
for the elimination of Egyptian Fcdayeen bases in the Sinai 
Peninsula, and claimed that this action was self-defence under 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter.* The United States 
asked the Seenrity Cooncil to take action against the breach of 
peace in the Jliddle East. No resolution \ras agreed upon 
since France and Great Britain used tbeir veto. So on Yugosla- 

24. TJNTB, 1956, p. 23. 

25. Higgina, iW FfaeeSeepmg Operation: Oie 2/iddle Easi, op. 
cit, p. 226. 
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strip.** Although the Seeretaiy General replied positmly 
that the Force would be withdrawn as the consent of tlie host 
country was needed for it to function, he warned: “irrespec- 
tire of the reasons for the actions you (the Foreign hlmister 

of Egypt) have taken I believe that this force has been 

an important factor in maintaining relative quiet In the area 
of its deployment during the past ten years and that its with- 
drawal may have grave implications for peace”.** 

The withdrawal of the Force was completed by 17 June 
1967. At that time the TJNEF numbered 3,378, although the 
peak of its strength was 6,073 in Afarcb. 1957. The total cost 
of UNEF amounted to US $ 213 million. To eiamine the 
financial crisis which arose after this operation, a Committee 
was formed with Canada, Ceylon, Chile, India, El-Salvador, 
Liberia, Sweden, the Soviet Union and the United States.* 

(B) India's Policy" 

(i) India-iliddU East Itelaiions 

India and the Aliddle Eastern conntries have much in 
common and thus have fraternal relations, nehgioasly, Islam 
keeps these two countries very close in mind. It is worth-while 
noting that although Afuslims are a majority in the UAB, as 
in India the progress of secularism is remarkable.* Islam, 
therefore, which was associated with the most vital period 
of Arab renaissance and rCTolutioD, developed and cons- 
tituted a living dimension of fndian culture and civilization, 
besides being the religion of a large number of the Indian people. 

Politically, India and the Aliddle Eastern countries follow 
the policy of Non-Alignment. President Nasser and Prime 
Alinistcr Nehru were two important advocates of this indepen- 


34. UN Doe. A/C730, 26 Job* 1967. 

33. UN Doc. A/6730, s4<l. 3, Jane 26. 1967. 

36. Coodrich, h. 37. sad Eataer, O.: **Tio Uiuted SntioM Earr- 
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37. Refer to Foot Dot« 17, p. 46. 
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cessation of hostilities in accordance mth all the terms of 
General Assembly Besolntion 907 (ES-I) of 2 Novem- 
ber 1956”." 

24 Member States offered forces to UNEP and 10 of them 
were accepted.” The General Assembly also established an Ad- 
visory Committee composed of Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colom- 
bia, India, Norway and Pakistan and requested this Committee 
to undertake the development of those aspects of the plan- 
ning for the Force and its operation not already dealt Avitli by 
the General Assembly and which did not fall within the area 
of the direct responsibility of the Chief of the Command." 

The mandate given to the UNEP was very comprehensive. 
It was to secure the cessation of hostilities and supervise the 
cease-fire j to ensure the orderly withdrawal of British, French 
and Israel forces } to patrol the border areas; and to oversee 
the observance of the Egypt-Israel armistice provision." 

TJNEF had remarkable success in maintaming stability In 
Jsrsel-Egyptian relations, and for the duration of its stay in 
Egypt there can be no doubt it ranked among the most effective 
of all UN peace-keeping operations. The three main places 
where UNEP rendered its assistance were in the Sues area 
(until 22 December 1956 when tie Anglo-French ^vithdrawal 
took place), in the Sinai peniosula {after the Anglo-French 
withdrawal and the gradual one of Israel forces), and Gaza 
strip (on the withdrawal of Israeli troops, heavy local respon- 
sibility fell upon UNEF)." 

On May 18, 1967, the Secretary General was advised by 
the Egyptian Government that it bad decided to terminate the 
presence of UNEF on the territory of the UAB and the Gaza 


29. TJNGA Keg. 1000 (ES-I), 6 NoveiabeT 1956. 

30. Sweden, Denmaii, Tinland. Norway, Indonema, Colombia, India, 
Brazil, Canada and YugoelaTi^ 

31. UNGA Bos. 1001 (ES-I), 7 November 1856. 

32. Riggins, UN Feace-Keepisig 19#6-ise7, I. the Ifiddle East, 
op. cit., p. 456. 

33. Hid., pp. 259-260. 
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Suez Canal was in Egypt and an integral part of Egypt, the 
sovereignty of Egypt was thus beyond question. So, accord- 
ing to the Government of India, “this ultimatum was a -viola- 
tion of the principles of the Charter and of international prac- 
tice, an aggression against a sovereign nation and a threat to 
violate its territory’’." In view of the need to stop hostilities, 
India followed others in calling upon Israel immediately to 
withdraw all its forces behind the armistice lines established 
by the General Assembly on 24 February 1949 ; and also insis- 
ted on the United Kingdom and Prance immediately withdraw- 
ing all their forces from Egyptian territory. 

(ui) India’s Involvement 

India welcomed the resolution estahlishing UNEF, because 
she thought that the United Nations liad the right to use mili- 
tary force whenever and wherever needed. As this was a de- 
parture from previous practice, these kinds of operations should 
be encouraged in view of their possible future utility." 

"When the Indian Government was asked to contribute con- 
tingents to the UNEP, it accepted the request under certain 
conditions: 

(i) The Emergency Force was to be set up in the con- 
text of the withdraival of Anglo-French forces from 
Egypt, and as the basis of the call to Israel to 
withdraw behind the armistice line; 

(ii) The Force was in no sense a successor to the inva- 
ding Anglo-French forces, and in no sense wovdd 
it take over their functions; 


42. QAOR XI Session, 696tli Plenary Meeting, 26 Koveoiber 
1956. paras. 49-50. 

43 A United Command eatablistied nnacr the Collcctirc Secority 
system m Korea l.iTgety differed from n -United Kations Pcaee-Keeping 
Operation, for instonee, l)rvL4's 

(1) While a Unified Command sras essentially a comhaUnt force, 
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dent policy Their faith in nationalism, opposition to colonial* 
ism and racialism and opposition to the Great Power mi^taty 
pacts and alliances and their support for each other in their 
common pursuit of world peace were major elements of their 
policy. 

Economically, India had trade worth a hundred crores'* of 
rupees with the Middle East, especially in imports of Egypt’s 
cotton and Saudi Arabia’s oil.** Moreover, India has 50,000 
citizens residing there, engaged in gainful occupation and the 
professions. Therefore, it is obviously necessary that India 
should have a friendly Middle East both in its national interest 
and because it is a part of the world of great strategic import- 
ance. 

(ii) The Jnvoswn of Egyptian Territory 

The invasion of Egypt from Israel in 195C was a great 
shock to the Indian Government and to its people. Mr. V. H. 
Krishna ^lenon qualified this aggression as the battle against 
imperialism. And imperialism for him is a product of aggres- 
sion and Imperialism is continuing aggression. In such 

circomstances, as Nehru put it, when every United Nations 
Member should have tried to stop the invasion, Britain and 
France issued an ultimatum to Egypt.® 

This ultimatum clearly meant to give Israel 10 miles of 
Egyptian territory. It also meant foreign military occupation 
of a sovereign state. India reiterated the opinion that the 


39. 1 Croie=10 ItiUum Snpees. 

40. IniUa'g trade the Arab countries durinf 1968-1969: ex- 
porta for a Talue of Bs. 1,085 millinn to the Arab countries, imports were 
of the order of Bs. 650 roilUon leaviiiR a trade surplus of Ea. 400 million. 
(Indian ond J’orfi^n Eniev, VoL TII, No. 5, December 15, 1969). 

41. “The "Uiuted Einedom and Prance addressed urgent communi- 
cations to the Govermnents of EsTpt and Israel to stop all waT-lihe 
acts. . . . -to withdraw tbrar mSUlaty Iwrces to a distance of ten miles 
from the Canal. Further in order to guarantee the Canal, they have 
asked Egyptian Goverament to agree that Anglo-French Forces should 

move temporarily into ponHons at Portsald, Ismailia and Suez “ 

(GAOR, Xlth Session, 596tb Henary Meeting, 26 November 1956, para. 
47). 
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were carried out by (a) 1st battalion of the Parachute Regi- 
ment,” (b) the 2nd Grenadieis, (c) the 4th Eumaon Regi- 
ment," (d) the 4tli battalion of the Rajput Regiment, (e) 
the 2nd battalion of the Sikh Regiment and (f) the Maratha 
Light Infantry. All these battalions were drawn from the most 
senior and renowned formations of the Army." 

India supplied two out of 5 Commanders-in-Chief of the 
UNEF;“ they were Maj. Gen. P. S. Gyani,“ and Maj Gen. I. J. 
Rikhye.“ She contributed the second largest contingent of 


47. In November 1957, after completing a year, they were replac- 
ed bj the 1 st battaUos Pantebute Hegiment ot the I'uujab. lie second 
contingent was commanded by LC Qcn. I. J. Kilhye. 

48. On 21 November 1959, troops were drawn from the 4th Kumaoa 
Beeimeot. The administrative troops wero drawn from the dirmy Ser- 
vice Corps, Army Uedicai Corps and Amy Signal Corps. The entire 
Force was under the command of Lt. Gen. Jeg liahdor Kapoor, who on 
the retirement of ifaj. Cea. E. L. 51. Buna of Canada, was appointed 
Commandant of the ITNEF. 

49. /ndioii Armed Forces Tear Boob, 19C0-61, pp. 893-895. 
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Maj. Oen. Chaves, Brazil. Jannary 19C4 — Jasnary 19$5. 

Maj. Oen. Sarmento, Brazil, January 1985->JaSiiary 1966. 

Maj, Gen. I. J. Bikhye, India, January 19CC — May 1967. 

(Higgins, Vniltd Nation* reace-Keepinp, The Uiddle Sa*t, op. eit., 
p. 253). 

51. Maj. Gen. P. S. Oyani, boro 1910; educated Bashtra Indian 
Military Coliegc, Bcbra Dun and KJf.A. tVooIwieb; Commissioned 1931 
and 3j years during the Second World War; contributed attire serriee 
on the Burmese Frontier; rose to the eommond of the Second Infantry 
Field Regiment; twice iJirector, Srlillery, Army Headqn.srters and com- 
manded flic Defence Services Staff OsHcgc, trdliagton, India, 1955-59; 
with the International Commission for Supervision and Control in Indo- 
ClJna, August 1954 to April 1955; acted as ChalrmoJi of the Commis- 
sion; Commander of the United Kstions Force. Oaza, DeecniW 1959 64; 
United Nations Obverrer In Crprva la 1964; VS Cfpm* Forte Com- 
mander March 1064 to Jsso 1964; President Birla Inatitutc of Techno- 
logy, Ranchi since 1965. (Intmuttionol It’ho’t Who 1870-1971, Lon- 
don: Enropa Pnbltcation Ltd., 1970)- 

52. ifaj. Oen. I. J. Ifikhye, bora 39 Jaij, 1929; Lahore, edgeafed 
OoTcrament College, Lahore, mad ladiaa Military Academy; served 6 
DCO Lancers. Iran. Iran, Syria, Lehaoon. Palestine and Italy from 1939 
to 1945- served in the North wviil PronUer (India) 1945 to 1917; Com- 
mander.’lndia’s Contingent United Natioaa Foree, Oars 1957 195S; Clief 
of Staff UNEP 1958 1960; Commander. Infantry Brigade Indian Army 

(Coalianej cn nerf page) 
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(iii) It was understood the Force might have to fone- 

tiou over Egyptian territory there must bo 

Egyptian consent for its establishment; 

(iv) The Force was a temporary one for on emergency, 
its purpose was to separate the combatants, name- 
ly, Egypt and Israel, the latter to withdraw as re- 
quired by the resolution; 

(t) The Force most he balanced in its composition ; and 

(ri) The agreement would be in principle, and the posi- 
tion in regard to actual participation would be re- 
served till the full plan is before us.*‘ 

This allowed ludia’s contribution in 1057 of 27 Officers and 
930 other ranks.'* About half of the force was deployed along 
the Armistice Pemarcation Line and the international frontier 
between Israel and the Egyptian side of the "UAR. The remain- 
der performed administrative and logistical support tasks. The 
patrolling and sentry duties along a part of the Armistice De- 
marcation Line were entrusted to ihe 2nd battalion of the Sikh 
regiment, support duties were performed by a composite unit 
of the Indian army service corps, a section of the Indian Sig- 
nal Corps and a unit of tbe Indian Provost Corps. An Indian 
Postal Unit provided postal facilities for Indian personnel. 
Several other important posts were lield by Indian officers in 
the headquarters of the Force. 

The first contingent to leave the Indian shore was the 3rd 
battalion of the Parachute Regiment.** Subsequent replacpments 


ii. UN Doc. AyB302, Add. 4/BeT. 1, 7 Norember, 2S5C, p. 3. 

45. Aa of Septeraber 1957, UNEP's strcngUi was 5,977: Brazil 
545, Canada 1,172, Colomlna 622, Denmub 424, Finland 255, India 957, 
Indonesia 682, Norway 498, Sweden 349 and TueoslaYia C73. (UN Doo. 
A/3694, 9 October 1957). 

46. The 3rd battalion of the Parachute Bepment was specially 
selected for the purpose. The battalion consisted of short and stocky 
hillmen, hriling from the district of Almora, who had a continuous tradi- 
tion of gallantry in various battlefields particularly during World War 
II. It arrived in Egypt toward the end of November and established 
its headqnarters at Doil-el Ballah, conunaDded by Brig. Bewoor nnder 
the Commander in-Chief, Maj. Gen. E. H if. Burns. 
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were carried out by (a) 1st battalion of the Parachute Regi- 
ment/’ (b) the 2nd Grenadiers, (c) the 4th Kumaon Regi- 
ment, “ (d) the 4th battalion, of the Rajput Regiment, (e) 
the 2nd battalion of the Sikh Regiment and (f) the hlaratha 
Light Infantry. All these battalions were drawn from the most 
senior and renowned formations of the Army." 

India supplied two out of 5 Commanders-in-Chief of the 
UNEF they were Maj. Gen. P. S. Gyani," and llaj Gen. I. J. 
Rikhye." She contributed tba second largest contingent of 


47. In November 1957, after eompletin^ a year, they were replac- 
ed by tbe 1st battalion Parachotc Regiment of the Punjab. The second 
contingent was commanded by Lt. Gen. I. J. Sihbye. 

48. On 81 November 1959, troops were drawn from the 4tb Kumaon 
Regiment. The admlnlstrativo troopa were drawn from tbe Army Ser* 
vice Corps. Army Medical Corpa and Anay Signal Corps. The entire 
Force was under the command of Lt. Gen. Jeg Bahdnr Kapoor, who on 
the retirement of Maj. Oen. £. L. M. Bum of Canada, was appointed 
Commandant of tbe UNEP. 

49. Indian Armed Forces Tear Bool, 1960-61, pp. 69Z-S95. 

60. Tbe UNEF Commanders were: 


Lt. Oen. E. L. M. Burns, Canada, November 19SC — December 1959. 
Maj. Oen. P. 9. Oyani, India, December 1959— Janoary 1964. 

Maj. Oen. Chaves, Brasil, Janoary 19C4 — January 1965. 

Maj. Gen. Sarmento, BratU, January 19C5— January 1966. 

Maj. Gen I. J. Rlkbye. India, January 1966— May 1967. 
(Higgles, United Ndtione Feace-Kteping, The Middle East, op. eit, 
p. 253). 


51. Maj. Gen. P. 8. Gyani, bom 1910; educated Raahtra Indian 
Military College, Debra Dun and ICALA. Woolwich; Commiesioned 1031 
and 3J jeare during the Second World War; contributed aetire service 
On the Burmeeo Frontier; rose to (be command of (he Second Infantry 
Field Regiment; twice Director, Prtitlery, Army Ilcadiju.irtcrs and com- 
manded the Defence Services BtaCC College, Wellington, India, 19S5-59; 
with the International Comxnlssioii for Supervision and Control In Indo- 
china, August 1954 to April 1955; acted as Chairman of tbe Commit- 
sion; Commander of the United Nations Force. Oaia, December 1939-64; 
United Nations Obterver in Cyprnc la 1904; UN Cypnis Forec Com- 
mander .March 1061 to June 1964; President IWrJa liutitatc at Teehao- 
logy. Ranehi since 1963. (laffraaftoaol irbo’e ITbo 1970-1971, Lon- 
don: Europa Fubliealion Ltd., 1970). 

52. Maj. Oen. I. J. Bikbyc, bom 30 July, 1920; I.ahorr, educated 
Oovernaicnt College, Lahore, and ladian MUilary Academy; senred « 
Dt'O Lancers, Iraij. Iran. Syria, Lebanon. Faleslino and It.-ily from 1939 
to 1945- Bcrved in the North-west Frontier (India) 1945 to 1947; Com- 
mander India’s Contingent UnKcd Nations Foree. Ca« J9.I7-I934; Chief 
of Stsir UNEF 195S 19C0; Commander, Infantry Brigade Indian Amy 

(Contiased on nezi page) 
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t™oi», moie to $ 2 1 million towards costs, and bongit Tlmt- 
ed Nations Bonds to tke talne o£ $ 2 nulbon. 

(iv) The 'Withdrawal of ihe JJNEF 

Tlio withdrawal of the DNEF was very mnch 
throughont the wliolo world. In May 1967, when 
Nasser requested the withdrawal of the UNEP, t le 
General consnlted the Adrisory Committee .n wtacb Cana^ 
Brazil and Norway opposed an immediate withdrawal o 
UNEF whereas India and Pakistan insisted that t e 
must leave Egypt at once“ India’s position was that it 
not be a party to any procedure which would make the B 
into an occupation Force, not could the Government o n 
agree to the UNEF’s continuous presence in the United at 
R epublic in the absence of the latter’s consent, and to ® ’ 

Indian troops could not remain part of the UNEF 
UAR’s approval." Prime Minister Indira Gandhi added 
Israel had refused to allow the UNEP to enter Israeli ternW 
and, therefore, if the UAR insisted, the UNEF had to be 
out.“ After aU, it was basic to the whole functioning ot tne 
UNEF that it should not set foot anywhere on Egyptian soi 
except in full accordance with international law and practice, 
and in conformity with the recognition of the sovereignty o 

the Egyptian state. - 

The opposition parties also supported the Government of 
India’s decision to withdraw from the UNEF. They thoug 
that, “Nasser’s request for withdrawal was unnecessary u 


Continued from previous pogt) 

1960; iIilitaT7 Adriscr to the SecTetary-Geoeral of the 
1960-1969; setTSd with the UK Force in Coogo, West Irian. 

Cyprua; established a UN llilltaix Training Team in 
1960 1961; Commander UNEF Gaza, rebruaiy 1966 to f 
at present Ch.iirman, I nf ernatioiial Peaec Academy, Brattleboro, U 
States. (Inffr/iolionot TFfto'* TTko 1970-1971). 

63. Iliggins, United A'oIiom Peoee-Kerptnp, the Sliddle East, op- 
fit., p. 296. 

64. I'orcipn ASairs Eetoris, Vol. XHI. No. 5, May 1969, p. — 

66. The ITindu, 22 Hay 1967. 
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(that) he was quite right in demanding it as a free and sovereign 
country”.” 

The Indian Government’s decision to withdraw its troops 
from the UNEF had greatly influenced the Secretary General 
in his decision to accept the Egyptian request. In fact U Thant 
had very little choice, because both Yugoslavia and India who 
provided two large contingents of the UN Force, insisted on 
withdrawal once President Nasser had called for it. There is 
no doubt that the Secretary General would have had the grea- 
test difficulty in replacing the Yugoslav and Indian troops, 
especially at short notice. 

There were criticisms of the Indian non-alignment policy 
on this issue. The Guardian of 27 .June 1567, reported that 
India was being one-sided instead of beeping to its policy of 
non-alignment. It said that India’s statements and acts dur- 
ing the Middle East crisis of the past fortnight had saddened 
its friends, by displaying a one-sided and uncritical policy in 
support of the Arab dictatorships. As already discu.'^cd above, 
this follows from confasing a policy of non-alignment with 
neutrality. 

After the withdrawal of the UNEF, the Security Council, 
the Secretary General and bis sixvial representative tried their 
best for a final settlement of the question. But a solution seem- 
ed to be still far off. In India’s view the foundation of a last- 
ing peace in West Asia should be built on certain basic and 
fundamental principles contained in tbc Charter: 

(i) The complete withdrawal of Israeli forces from Arab 
lands, 

(ii) All sUtes must respect the territorial integrity and 
political independoDce of one another In accord- 
ance with the Cbartep, 

(iii) All outstanding problenw in the region shonld be 
settled exclusively through peaceful means. 


CC, Forngn Affairt Eeporfe, V®L XVI, No. 4, 1967, p. 48. 
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(,,) The just rights ol the Arab refugees must be safe- 
guarded." 

HI tmiTED NATIONS OBSERVATION GROUP IN 
LEBANON (UNOGIIj) AND INDIA 

(A) VSOOIh 

During the summer of 1958, Lebanon" teas a source of 
tension to international peace and security. Violence “ 

between the then Gorernment of Lebanon and a group 0 
who were against C. Chamoun’s pobcy His attempt 0 
the constitution so as to permit himself to be returned to oft e 
a second time" and his pro-Western policy ' 

Cdro and Lebanon’s Muslim population. The imrocdia e 

of the violence on 8 May 1958 was the murder of a newwpape 
omier who was a supporter oi the rebellion party and w 
against President Chamoun’s policy. Fighting first ro 
in Tripoli, then quickly spread. 

On 22 May 1958, the Lebanese represcntatlTe to the UnH- 
ed Nations sent a complaint against the intervention o 
XJAR in the internal affairs of Lebanon and added 
its continuance wa.s likely to endanger the maintenance o iQ 
national peace and security." The Security Council firet exa 
mined the issue on 27 3Iay and recommended a solution th ^ n 
the Arab League. Since the Arab League failed m 
tempts, the Security Council met again on June G to 
the Lebanese question, when Mr. C. Malik, the represen 
of Lebanon, made three basic claims: 

First, there had been and there stUl was massive lUega 
and unprovoked intervention in the affairs of Le ano 
theUAB; 

Secondly, this intervention aimed at undermining & 


w... Area of 10,400 sq. Am, and pofitattof consists of Maro ‘ 
Ctristians and Donz llnalims oC 2,645,000 (1969). ^ limited 

69. Under the lichancse eonatitutioa the President was 
one six rear term. 

60. UN Doc. S/4007, 23 May, 1958. 
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did in fact threaten the independence of Lebanon; and 
Thirdly, the situation created by this intervention -which 
threatened the independence of Lebanon -was likely, if 
continued, to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Mr. C. Malik asserted that thrae claims were based on six facts, 
namely : 

(i) the supply of arms on a large scale from the UAR 
to subversive elements in Lebanon, 

(ii) the training in subversion on T7AR territory of 
elements from Lebanon, 

(iii) the participation in subversive and terrorist activi- 
ties in Lebanon of XIAR civilian nationals residing 
in or passing into Lebanon, 

(iv) the participation of UAB Government elements in 
subversive and terrorist activities and in the direc- 
tion of rebellion in Lebanon, 

(v) the violent and utterly unprecedented press cam- 
paign conducted by the UAR against the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon, and 

(■vi) the violent radio campaign conducted by the UAB 
against Lebanon." 

After hearing the statement on the Lebanon issue in the 
Security Council in spite of the Soviet Union's contention that 
the Lebanese issue -was a purely domestic one, and therefore 
Was not and could not be a threat to international peace, Mr. Jar- 
ring, Swedish delegate, reminded the Council that under the Uni- 
ted Nations Charter the Security Council could investigate a si- 
tuation likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security; in order to do this the Council must have ade- 
quate information regarding the dispute. Sweden introduced 
a draft resolution which -was adopted by the Security Council 
and this gave birth to UNOOITj. The Security Council “deci- 


Cl. SCOTJ. 13lh yoar, 8*Srd Mtg., 6 June 1959, j-aran. IMS. 
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ded to dispatch urgently an observation gfoup to proceed so 
as to ensure that there is no illegal ineUration of personnel or 
supply of arms or other material across the Lebanese bor- 
ders . 

To implement the resolution of the Security Council the 
Secretary General. Mr. Hammarskjold, appointed a three-man 
committee to head UNOGIL, iritli Calo Plara of Ecuador as 
chairman, Mr. R. Dayal of India and Jfajor General Odd Bull 
of Non\-ay (in charge of the military ohserN'ers), lie also set 
up an advisory group for consultation in planning for tlie de-. 
velopment of UNOGIL" Moroover, the military observers or 
observer teams, the men who emrried out the Observation 
Group’s instruction to the field, were draivn from Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Burma, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Italy, Nepal, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Portugal aud Sweden. 

XJNOGIL’s role was strictly limited to observing whether 
illegal infiltration was occurring, hut at the same time its mere 
presence on Lebanon’s border would contribute to the cessation 
of any such traffic.** 

On 15 July 1058, UNOGIL was faced tvith another obs- 
tacle to the implementation of the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion, On 14 July 1958, a ‘coup d’etat’ in Iraq which together 
with Lebanon and Jordan was pro-Western had serious conse- 
quences for the international security situation in Lebanon and 
Jordan. In fact, encouraged by success in Iraq, revolution- 
ary activities increased in Lebanon. Fearing the imminent 
overthrow of his Government, President Cbamoun requested 
the US military aid, and the US fearing for American security 
in the Middle East, immediately sent it saying r “LT^OGIL was 
able to ensure the Syrian-Lehanese border, there was a basis 
for hope that the situation might be moving toward a peaceful 


62. TTN sc Ees. 128. U June M58. 

63. The members were; Brazil, Canada, Ccjlon, ColonUjIa, India, 
Norway and PaHslan, 

64. Higgins, VntUS Kationt Peace-Keeping, fl>e Middle East, op. 
e»t., 5. 549. 
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solution; tut Iraq’s coup changed the situation — these events 
in Iraq demonstrate a ruthlessness of aggressive purpose which 
tiny Lebanon cannot control without further evidence of sup- 
port from other friendly nations”." They also contended that 
this was founded on Article 51 of the Charter and was a “ques- 
tion of responsibility to protect and safeguard American citi- 
zens in Lebanon of whom there were about 2,500.”“ 

UNOGIL reported to the Security Council their jiieapa- 
eity to operate effectively in that area after the landing of the 
US armed forces. Since the Security Council was unable to ob- 
tain the consensus of the Permanent Members, tlie matter was 
transferred to the General Assembly on 7 August 1958. 

The General Assembly’s main task was to find out ways 
and means to make foreign troops withdraw from Lebanon and 
thus to restore stability in that area. As a result, by 25 Octo- 
ber 1958, the United States had withdrawn its troops. 

So on 1C November 1958, the Foreign Minister of Lebanon 
sent a message to the President of the Security Council in which 
he requested the deletion of the Lebanese complaint from the 
Security Council Agenda, as diplomatic relations liad been re- 
newed between Lebanon and the UAB. 

UNOGIL existed only for 0 months. It employed person- 
nel from 21 countries. Its total cost wns $ 4,200, WO. Its pre- 
sence had helped to inspire the confidence of the inhabitants— 
which made it easier to perform its role of observation and 
report. 


(B) India’s Tietc on the Lthanon Question" 

The whole Ueue on Lelnnon, ncoordinc to the Goveraaent 
of Indio, involved the qnestion of Arnb tiotionoh™ ; and from 
the very beEinning of the crishi it defended tint national,., a. 
Nehni epealins on thi, Ktid, "Arab nationahsa inM be recog. 

C, Curiu O • “Tke UN* Ob-Tralion O"’"? 

-al.onaJ ^oT. XVUt. X... 3. ABtnmn r. ,53. 

66. rn. T53-754. 

67. Rffer lo Foot note *7, p. *3. 



.,i r..W T.«eK,^ Ofcm..... 

T, is an obvious, patent ami ciear 
a„ed by otlur ’ javo been many faitatea 

fart „l.,,b eannol he den.e.l There 

in the past for lack o an ^ Confused with some hind 

this Arab nationalism shontd no inpeiialism are, 

„I impenahsm for ' ' N.t.onaham “ ^ “h s„ India 

ea hypotheai. incompatible one rnth the 0 her 

“aa convinced that an effee^e “InUon eonM 

this area mas removed from be or^ A„b 

due recognition given to tbe dominant force 

nationalism. , , 

After the 'coup d’etat’ in Iraq, pjjbinger of 

countries made the remark that this ( 5 „^„„ment of 

talahilily and violence in that Iraqi 

India conld not see the violence m the «"P “ ' 
the Indian repreventative m Iho , ,.„s the np- 

is very understandable because the uprising “ i T • 

“s"7.f the people mhleh had sneered >»” 7"r,la 

toomueh concentration of power mlhehanfeo al l 

respect for the people, t«. Ultle was a 

pirations,”" In tael, Arab njionahsm a s" " 

great step forward to the achievement of slahdity 
in the Middle Ea.st. _ , 

The Government o! India wished to decide 

lationa with Lebanon and Jordan. It ^ j,, ,,0 this 

their own future and declared them to be ^ 

ndthout interference from any quarter, no matter h t 
tlvea Tim is why the Government of I.idia viewe 
concern the landing of foreign Itoups m 1"’'“”™, ^ jnj. 

understand how Article 51 of the Charter could ’’tie 

tity the presence of foreign troops m Lebanon 
very presence of massive striking potential could no 
fere in the normal, everyday and ° there 

Nehru’s point of view was that even if those fo 
from a gennine desire to help the cause of peace, they 

OS. OQoted in GAOR. 3ri Emcrsciicy Special Sessioo. 738tb 
Mtg., 18 Au^st 1958, para. 109. 

69. Ib\d., para. 110. 

70. Jbid., para. 112. 
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inevitably have to side with one group or another in the coun- 
try and the consequences could be explosive." The essential 
pre-condition for a return to normality would be their de- 
parture. 

"When there was talk of forming a UN Force in Lebanon, 
the Indian Government could not see how feasible and valua- 
ble this force would be. It was afraid that this would only be 
the replacing of a foreign force by a UN Force. Therefore, 
the only possible solution would be to strengthen the UN Ob- 
servation Group should the country in question asked for it. 

India had actively participated in this UN operation. On 
the Secretary General’s request it had made available Mr. R. 
Dayal as one of the three members of the UNOGIL. Dr. A. 
Lall ser\-ed as one of the members of the Advisory Committee, 
and a total of 71 Indian military officers served in this group 
between June and December 1958.” 


IV UNITED NATIONS YEMEN OBSERVATION 
MISSION (UNYOM) AND INDIA 

(A) VNYOM 

On 27 September 1002, tbe Temep" became another pro- 
blem lor tbe Umted NatioP.- CWl tear mth the .mpi.e.t.on 
ol international repercussions broke ont bclttcrn Hoyalis.s and 
Republicans in the Yemen. 

M.r the death ol ‘ 14™ 

s:;^ri4.r.;xroi 

bis lather trbo tea, considered tpranmcal m.a barsh. But just 

OAOn ~,a rn."sr..r Op. SC.S 7SS,a rte. .. 

1958, paja. 116. OISfcr* trow 12 tountrici irtTrM >. 

*■”4 ' vL™ sSTpr^".”/ 



„2 I.,h„ «.,! r.Md r«»-K«plw Oi.eralto-> 

tiR- Ku.g .-amt t» "" 

„voll\vLc.l, nsulted in tV,» tomat.on ol n telcl Govern”™ 
under Abdullah Sallal.- The result u-as riots and violence. 

On 27 November 19C2, the Boyalist Goverraneut o£ the 
Yemen urged the bin, led Nations to establisl, 

Sion to find out whether the rebellion tVM or u t ^ 

from Cairo. The Secretary General sent Mr. B. 
fact finding mission on the Yemen problem. In ™ ^ 

the United Slates had sent Mr. E. Bunker to Saudi ^ 

Cairo for talles for the same purpose As a “ “ . 

aetivities the United Nations could make all three state , 

Arabia, Cairo and Yemen, accept identical term of 
mentC “The Government of Saudi Arabia mil tcrmina 
support and aid to the Boyalisis of the Y"”™- '7“ 
ly the UAB trill undertake to begin withdrawal of ^ 

from the Yemen A demilitarized zone mil _ . 

and supervised on the Saudi Arabia-Ycmcn bor er^ . . . 

plement the agreement, the Secretary General “PP”"'™ 

Lu, Carl Von norn of Sweden, Chief of Staff of UNTSO m 
Jerusalem, to proceed to the three countries for the PP'P”’' 
consulting with the appropriate autliorilics on the natur 
functioning of the UN Observers. On tile ropott of Von Hon 
the Secretary Geueral suggested that: 


(i) "UN Ohservers in Saudi Arahia-Tcmen area -were 
Titally necessary and could rvell be a decisive fac- 
tor in avoiding serious trouble; 

(ii) Total pesonncl required for the observation mission 
would not exceed 200. This figure would include a 
small number of Officers; a Ground Patrol Unit num- 
bering 100 men; a small aircraft with a crew o 
eight, personnel for such essential supporting scr- 


74. Col. BalHl was apimSnted as Chief of the Irn^’s 

which gave him an oppoHunity to put into etteet Tevolntionary ^ • 

75. This means that the parties in question came to a 
which they accepted tho responsibility of halting hostilities a 
drawing their forces. 

76. ttN Doe., S/5298, 29 April 1963. 
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a w,ek afu. tl,a ,Kn, King c-ame to power, there WB an ain.y 
rerolt wlneh reeulW in the fomnttion .1 a 
ander Abilnllali Sallal.- The resailt wan nets and ttolenee. 

On 27 November 1962, the HojaV.st Goverranent ot the 
Yemen nrged the ll.t.ted Nations to cstaUUh an '"■to-'J ” J 
aion to find onl nhether the rebelUon was or was not tostered 
from Cairo The Secretary General sent Mr. E. 
fact finding mission on the Yemen problem. In ^ 

the United Stales had sent Mr. E. Bunker to Saudi A'^ia and 
Cairo for talks tor the same purpose. As a result o 
activities the United Nations could make all three states, 

Arabia, Cairo and Yemen, accept identical terms of disen . 

ment-" “Th? Govovninent of Siindi Arabia 'trill tormina e 

support and aid to the loyalists of the Ymen, 

ly the UAR nill nndertaho to begin withdrawal of ^ 

from the Yemen .... A demilitarized zone will bo 

and supervised on the Saudi Arabia*Temen border . ® *. 

plement the agreement, the Secretary General 

Gen. Carl Von Horn of Sweden, Cliicf of Staff of TJNTSO 

Jerusalem, to proceed to the three countries for the , 

consulting with the appropriate authorities on the p""”'® 

functioning of the W Observers On the report of Von non 

the Secretary General suggested that: 


(i) IlN Observers in Saudi Arabia-Temen area were 
vitally necessary and could well be a decisive fac- 
tor in avoiding serious trouble; 

(ii) Total pesonnel required for the observation mission 
would not exceed 200. This figure would include a 
small number of Officers; a Ground Patrol Unit num 
bering 100 men; a small aircraft with a crew o 
eight, personnel for such essential supporting ser 


74. Col. SaDal was appomted as Cbiee of Mie 

whicli g.iTB him an opportunity to put into effect levolationaTy ^ 

75. This msans that the parties in question 

which they accepted the responrtbility of haltiuR hostilities ana 
drawing their forces. 

76. TIN Doc., S/5298, 29 April 1963. 
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relatively lonj time and does not show any prospect of com- 
plete normality in the near fntore. 

India’s position with regard to these areas Ls that their 
independence and fcoTerelgnly should be respected. This means 
that there shonld be no foreign inlcrferencc but rather a sin- 
cere spirit of neighbourlint&s. This a why India highly appre- 
ciates and supports the nationalist movement in these areas. 
Arab nationalism, according to India, is an Important element 
in the search for peace and stability in the Middle East. 

This does not mean tliat India docs not have sympathetic 
feelings towards the Je^ys in their struggle for survival. But 
it is of the opinion that the Zionist loovmcnt Is imperialistic 
and dangerou-s for the indep'-ndenw and Mvercignty of the 
Middle Eastern countries. As a matter of fact this movement 
led to the partitioning of Palestine with the resultant violence. 

India’s political and military support was an essential ele- 
ment in United Nations peacc-kccpliig activities in the Middle 
Bast, particularly in the ease of the UKEF. Its position on these 
operations was strictly based on United Nations’ provisions as 
well as on the general lines of its own foreign policy. 

To-day, the path to a settlement in the Middle East seems 
to lie through reconciliation between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries. As a first step, India cannot expect the return of peace 
and security to the area without the withdrawal of the Israeli 
forces from occupied Arab lands. And later it would be neces- 
sary to introduce both iwlilicnl mediation and military super- 
vision, if there is to be any lasting ficUlcment in the Middle 
East. 
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beoaube o£ the uilercals of the Big Powers in the Arabian Pen- 
insula Clearly the Yemen's location in the Arabian peninsula 
Tvas of strategie importance, moreover its oil deposits tyere of 
cousKlerablo ccouoimc value to the UK and the USA, which 
hence feared the possibility of Communist penetration in this 
region ” 

The crisis in Yemen, according to the Indian politicians, 
was a class struggle, There was a conflict between the Arab 
states involved. The UAB and Saudi Arabia followed two dif- 
ferent policies and had come to the help of two conflicting 
groups in the Yemen. So the Eolation should have been sought 
at a high-level meeting between King Faisal and President 
Nasser. India offered its services ia the hope of bringing about 
a peaceful settlement through negotiations. 

Although the UNYOM was comparatively small'* and of 
short duration, India had taken a major part in it. ^lajor- 
General I. J. Rikhye was very closely associated with the mili- 
tary observation group and the Oovemments concerned in the 
attempt to achieve a speedy settlement. Lt. Oen. P. S. Gya»l 
was chief of UNYOII for a short period after Gen. Von Horn 
had resigned. 

After the fighting the economic sct-back became a crucial 
problem in the Yemen. Many countries helped the Yemen and 
among them, India was one of the main supporters of the 
United Nations resolution on technical assistance to the Yemen. 
Plans for Indian assistance were worked out. Batches of 
Yemenis were prepared to be brought to India for training in 
crafts and small scole industries; and India built industrial 
estates in the Yemen where these crafts could be practised.* 

Conclusion 

The Middle East has been an area of violent conflict for a 


83. Foreign dfaxrt SeporU, Ilecember 1866, p, 157. 

84. The obseiyeis were; 4 Swedes, 4 Danees, 5 Tugoslars, 3 Dutch- 

tnue, 2 Norwegians, £ PakislaiiU, S Indiau aad 1 Ghasaian Nete- 

Teric Times, 27 December 1963). 

85. Indion and Foreign fieview, V«L T, No. 2, November 1963. 
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■^rica. Its riciies and great ijotential were ever an attraction 
to colonialists, and in particular amongst Europeans, to the 
Belgians. Belgium under King Leopold II started the esplo- 
r4tio2is in 1870. In 1883, the well-known explorer Henry SI. 
Stanley was sent by King Leopold to establish trading stations 
along the Congo river, to make treaties with African chiefs and 
to conduct further explorations. In 1885, in the Belgium Trea- 
ty Coiiferenee of 13 European states to delimit territorial claims 
in Africa, King Leopold of Belgium was given the authority to 
organize the ‘Congo Free State’.* In 1908, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment assumed full colonial responsibility for the Congo. 

After 1945, there were some particular events which help- 
ed the Congolese to envisage the possibility of getting their 
independence. For the first time Congolese leaders were seen 
abroad ivhea they visited the Brussels World Fair. Tie first 
tueeting of all African Heads of State at Accra attracted the 
World’s attention, and General l)e Gaulle’s launching of tbs 
French Community at Congo Brazzaville bad a marked effect 
on thinking minds in Central Africa.* At home tlie Municipal 
elections of 1957 in Leopoldville, Elizabethville and Jadotriile 
encouraged the development of national movements for the 
independence and unity of provinces, from which there emerg- 
ed brilliant political leaders like Patrice Lumumba. Joseph 
Kassavubu, Moise Tshombe, Albert Kalouji and Antoine Gizen* 
ga.* 

This series of events paved the way to a ‘Round Table Con- 
ference’ in Brussels in January 19C0, in which the date of In- 
dependence of the Congo was fixed. As a guarantee and help 
to the new Republic, on 29 June 1960, a ‘Treaty of Friendship* 
was established and signed by both the Belgian and Congo 
Governments. This Treaty provides that: “Belgium military 
detachments were to rctsain in the Congo and Dclginm oSicers 
were to continue to ensure the command of the ‘Force Publi- 
que’ (later called Armce Halionale d» Conj^>— ANC) as no 
Congolese had until then obtained oven the lowest officer's qaa- 

3. ToBdel, op. ett, p. 2. 

4. Ibid., p. T. 

5. OoriloD, J. Kiss. VS i« Uk* Conga, ap. cit^ pp. T-O. 



CHAPTER V 


India and the United Nations Congo 
Operation 


I. CONGO AND INDEPENDENCE’ 

Oa 30 Jane 1060, King Baadouin ol Belgium pmclatod 
tte indcpeadence of tlie Republic of tbc Congo at LeopolAvi S’ 
Because o£ its size,' tire diversity ol natural resources and tie 
position it occupies in the centre of the Continent, it is 
to play an important role in African and in international con 
cetns. But, smce its independence, the Congo has been the scene 
of bitter conflict, intemsl strife and disunity tvhich have jn ® 
it difficult for the Central Government to function effectively 
in all parts of the Congo. A study of thU issue can be most 
effectively subdivided under two headings, external and interna 
factors. 


(a) External Factors 

For very long the Congo vvaa the ‘golden pinwhcel of 


^ the Congo : 


*± or details gee, Gordon, J. King; Dintea Aotjons «« » 

guest /or peace (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interoat 
Peace, 1962) ; Gcudebien, P.ll. : ». Z\ tntcroention dee Nations Cniee 
(The Hague; Uooton & Cie. 1967); 

a July. 


1962) ; 

Congo, 1960 C4 , „ .. 

Jr. (ed.) : The Legal Aspects of the United a^atMMW defton ti 
(New York: Oeeana pdblications, 1963). 

1. Officially renamed the DemoeraUc Bepublic of the Congo ii 

1964. More recently, October 27, 1971, TCnamcd Zaire. /lOTfil 

2. Area of 2,315,409 gq. km., and population of 17,423,000 ( 
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lenee were commonplace. It is not surprising, then, that the 
secession" of provinces as influential as Katanga under Tshom- 
be and Kasai imder Kalonji caused yet further disunity among 
the Congolese and disintegration in the Kepublic of the Congo. 

The mass flight of Enropeans following the mutinies caus- 
ed the breakdown of all of the public services and a collapse of 
the economy, and thus led to a further breakdown of law and 
order, since there were no well trained and educated Congolese 
to take over the administration. Also, in the military section, 
the ANC till then administered by Belgians came under Congo- 
lese officers who were ill-trained and poorly qualified, and mu- 
tiny became inevitable. 

II. UNITED NATIONS INTERVENTION IN THE 

CONGO 

After attaining independence the country had many seri- 
ous problems, economic, social, political, military and adminis- 
trative. Powerless to restore order and to maintain normal life 
in the country — the Republic of the Congo requested the mili- 
tary assistance of the United Nations because of "the dispatch 
to the Congo of liletropolitan Belgian troops in violation of the 
'Treaty of Friendship' signed between Belgium and the Repub- 
lic of the Congo on 29 June 19C0”; no request for such troops 
had been made and “the unsolicited Belgian action (is regard- 
ed) as an act of aggression against our country”, and a pre- 
paration for ‘‘the secession of Katanga with a view to main- 
taining a hold on our country The essential purpose of the 

requested military aid is to protect the national territory of 
the Congo against the present erternaj aggression which is a 
threat to international peace”." 


11. “Scccsaion is often tbe mort «f n cnltBral, liosvlitle, trsdl- 
lionai or locAlIf patriotic oiiooritr (hat hu do eSaiice of b*t oertr with- 
ed to dominate or has abandoned hope of dominating Uie nliole satioa. 
It is the eroatest of political dasxera hi Uie aew.cx-<oIo&UI atatr* for 
tber interpret it u manlfeatation of dcw tolonlaiiira and aa a threat to 
Ifieir temionaf infepnVr ao Ana anrUe tdta tVnninr ArncaAnr” ifdmce 
A. L tad HeaiSoote. K.; Praee-Sffptwg hy CX foret^—iliddle £a*t 
Olid Conpo (London; Pall Mail Prva\ IMS), p. ICS. 

12. UN Doc. 8/(3S2, 13 Jadj, 1960, 
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liB 9 at.oi .8 Belsiun. >va8 to place adykcrs at f 

the adminiittralion until command could lie talcen o\ y 
golese who had acquired adequate training . 

Soon after ii.depeiidence, the Congolese forces mptimed 
and committed acts of violence against Belgian officers o'" 
the Congo' In Katanga M. Tshniabe" requested the assistance 
of Belgium to res.eue civilians, both African and Belgian, 
save their bves and their property. Belgium sent troops o 
maintain or restore order. As a couscquencc riots and violence 
increased Tshomhe made the most of this massive arrival ot 
Belgian troops and declared Katanga an Independent Republic 
on July 11, 19G0 The Congo Government of Leopoldville dub- 
bed this action aggression from external states in the Kepu m 
of the Congo 'Whether an aggression (Congo’s point of viewj 
or a humanitarian act to protect lives of its nationals (Be 0*3° 
point of view) under the terms of United Nations Cbartefi t 
appeared to be a classic situation that called for action o 
offset a threat to international peace.* 


(b) Infernal Factors 

The people of the Congo comprise some 70 tribes speaking 
different dialects and many of the political parlies have strong 
tribal affiliations.” Each wished to promote the interest o i s 
own tribes over those of others, and as a result riots and vio- 


6. Quoted in IPKO DocomenUUon (Puria, A service o* tl>® 
Veterans Federation), No. 10 (Denmark), June 1907, p- li- 

7. There were about 100,000 Belgians in tbe Congo (Alain James. 
op. cit., p. 355). 

8. M. Tshombe was 41, wealthx, a conservative and pro-Belgian. 


9. Tondel, op. fit., p. 19. _ . 

10. Gordon. J. King lisU ns the principal political “ bu, 

Congo: The Abako party (Allmnee des Bakongo) of in 

represents the Bakongo of the lower Congo region . i . , party 
Southern Katanga provide the support for 11. ■naluba are 

(Confederation dca Associations dn Katanga) ; Tlie ua . , 

the basis of A. Kalonjl's braneh of MNC (Mouvement Natiorui'^^ 
golais) in South Kasai and the Katangesc Baluba th TTotanga) i® 
Jason Sendwe’s Balubakat (Association des Ba uba j^Ring, 

North Katanga and Inuimiraba’s MNC at Stanleyville. ( ’ 

US tn l?i« Congo, op. eit., p. 10). 
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and it is its largest city. As the mutinies first started tliere” 
it was the first place where the ON Force deployed, oceupj’ing 
key posts such as Radio Stations, Airports etc. in mid-July 
I960. In Leopoldville, the tasks of the Force which included 
patrolling in a populous country, and tlie protection offered to 
public personalities at their request helped to prevent any vio- 
lence or bloodshed. 

But it was the unity of the Congo which most pre-occupied 
Prime Jlinister Lumumba." So he reiterated the request to 
ONUC to subdue Katanga even with force, if there was no other 
way. But ONUC did not wish to interfere in internal conflicts. 
This made Lumumba very bitter against the United Nations. 

Mr. Lumumba’s friendship with Russia," and the ‘mas- 
sacre of Kasai’ by Lumumba’s forces frightened President 
Kasavubu. As a result Kasavuba dismissed Lumumba saying 
that he had “betrayed his office by provoking discord within 
the Government, depriving citizens of their fundamental liber- 
ties and plunging the country into fratricidal civil war”." 
Lumumba on his part discharged President Kasavubu under 
the confused constitution of the ‘Loi Fondatneatale’." Parlia- 
ment, the supreme legislature, accepted neither Kasavubu’s dis- 
missal nor Lumumba’s discharge. Thc.se internal political con- 


18. It is interestinc to BOt« Utat io LvoroIdTiils, tliere were oalr 
II poliee Btatioas asd there rrere 1.SOO polkcmcn; they did not fsnetion 
daring the night whieh was the very time when iacrvnsed rigilanre was 
necessary. (UN Doc. S/4557, 2 Norfiobcr 1960, par*. 68). 

19. Fatricc Lomemba, n fonnrr postal clerk, Ilead of the Con* 
golcsc Nationa] lUoTCment. 

20. The United States delegate Sir. Wadeaworth noted that: 
“bandreds of so-called teehaieians and two dozen Boriet transport air- 
craft and 100 Sonet trucks appeared in the Congo”. (P.V JJei-ieir, Vol. 
Vir, No. 4, October 1960, p. 8). 

21. Dums aod Ileatheole, Froee-Keeping bg P.V Foitn, op. rif, 
p- 46. 

22. This is to be judged in the light of Arttflea 12 and 22 of ‘Loi 
Fondainentale ’. 

Article 12: the Chief of the State U deiignated by a Ba/on'fy of 
two thirds of all the members who eoastitote the two Chambers la joint 
acssioD. 

Article 22: The Chief of Stale deaSgaates asd rerokes lie Prtae 
3/iajjter and lie Jlieisters. (Toadel, op. sit., p. 21). 
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The Secretary General having carefully analysed the re- 
quest, brought It before the Security Council saying that the 
Bel-nan troops being in the Congo, “the presence of these troops 
is a“soarce of internal and potentially international tension.. . . 
It IS in this light, I personally wish to see the request for mili- 
tary assistance which has been addressed to me by the Govern- 
ment of Congo Although I am fully aware of all the problems, 
difSeulties and even risks involved. . .It is, therefore, my cone u- 
sion that the United Nations sliould accede to the request o 
the Government of the Congo”.- On 14 July the Security 
Council adopted a resolution in which it stated that it: 


(i) “Calls upon the Government of Belgium to with- 
draw their troops from the territory of the llepub- 
lic of the Congo; 


(ii) Decides to authorize the Secretary General to take 
the necessary steps in consultation with the Goj* 
ernment of the Republic of the Conp, to provide 
the Government with such military assistance as may 
be necessary”.** 

In order to carry out the resolution the Secretary General 
set up the United Nations Operation in the Congo—' Operation 
des Nations Unies au Congo’ (ONUC). ONUC- was, on the one 
hand, a civilian operation and, on the other, au intematioim 
armed peace force." The objcctivos of the ONUC were, t e 
withdrawal of Belgian troops, the maintenance of law and or er, 
the termination of the secession of Katanga and the provision o 


technical assistance. 


(A) United Nations Force tn Leopoldville 

Leopoldville” is the capital of the Republic of the Congo 


IS. U2/ Eei'iew, Vol. VH, No 2, August 1960, p. 45. 

14. UN SC. Ees. 143, 14 July 1960. 

15. It was called ONUC for French was the ofacial language 
the Congo. 

16. Everyman’t VN XX, op. cit., p. 169. 

, 17. Leopoldrille officially renamed Kinsh.isa on 1 Ja'r ^ 
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Moise Tsliombe and Balabakat under Jason Send\re.“ The 
municipal elections of 1957 gave the majority to the Conakat 
party and they formed the provincial Government of Katanga 
nnder Tshombe. 

The Katanga secession was enconraged by the Belgians who 
wished to have a friendly Government in Llizabethville as a 
conntenveight to Lumumbist force, believed ‘Unitarian’ and 
‘pro Soviet’.*’ Moreover, the growing hostility of the Congo- 
lese, particularly under liUinumba, towards the Belgians in- 
creased the fear of foreign interference in Katanga and Kasai. 
So secession appeared to be the only road to safety. 

To restore the unity and integrity of the Congo, ONUC 
had to put an end to the secession and bring about the with- 
drawal of foreign troops. To Implement tlie resolutions of the 
Security Council the UN Force decided to enter into Katanga.* 
But Tshombe advised the Secretary General that he would 
resist the UN Force in Katanga. The Secretary General repli* 
ed to Tshombe that under intemalional law “subordinate ter- 
ritorial organs of a nation were bound by the terms of Security 
Council resolutions as much as member states themselves . 
Later the Secretary General himself went into Katanga with 
the UN Force, and the evacuation of foreign troops from PCat- 
anga took place although not completely. Moreover, once the 


26. The tribal factions betwe«i the** 

This conflict is <m old .torr: tbo Dalnba. a Jarse tnbe 

of Katantm and South of KaaaS. in the last 

Elizabcthrille where they had better edocalion nod beearae . 

ed trronp of workers in the Con^o. He Belpan* the® w 

clerks and soon ti.ej had a blgber Wet vl IS Ko 7 

eurred the jealousy of the other tribes.. .(FA ^enew, Vol. IX. . . . 

^27. llurns and neathcote. reaee-Kteping by US Forers, op. 

’■ I, i, tb.. 

(al The periK^nal nntipatby between l.u«nmb» 

(b) Tehoml-e'a difapprvrsl of Lomuoibn s e*i 

traliie the eountrr- 

20. tTN Doe. R/H17. C Anpist 19C0. *• 

M. ]. 0.,ao.. 1. Kl... P.V ■» ’T- '■r- ” 
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Olds refloctcd the influence ol the ‘CcM ''gI,\,i'™urion 

incriMsmely representing the ospiratlons of the SoMet u 
and Kasavnbn those of the West, rr^ident 
ted .1. Ileo to take over ns Prime Minister. On » 

1960. Colonel Mohutu nnnovmcca tlmt the "’'“y -etirity 
over power in a peneeful revolution and 1''“' jr/;, 
by Wr. Lumumba, Kasavubu and lleo would be eu. p 
the year. 


Parliament was convened under tbe protection of OIsUC. 
Onee the legal Government of licopoldville was estahlisheil nn. 
der Mr. 0. Adonla, the United Nations ronld wort ptopctly 
for the unity and integration of the entire Congo, the reor- 
ganization of the army and nid to the Central fiovernment 
the proper functioning of the Republic of tbe Congo. 


(B) United Satione Force in KalanQa 

Katanga was the richest of all Ihc provincea of the Oon^ 
(Leopoldville)." Oeogtaphieally, Katanga was slratfgicaiy 
situated oa the borders ol Portugoese Angola and tlio (.en rai 
Alriean Federation ruled from Salisbury by Sir lioy Wele - 
sky’s white Govcniment." Because of its riches many dilfeK” 
categories of foreigners, particularly Belgians, resided in n 
anga, among others were military, para-military, tnercenari^ , 
advisers and staii of ‘Union llinicrc du Haut Katanga, 

Politically there were two main parties, Conahat unde 


23. Kat.mBa’» anneal cxporla $ 270 A'pclgium 

for neatly $ 250 tnill.oii and its five and Britain 

{160,000 tonO, Trance {40.000), Italy (30.000), USA (5,000) ana 
(3,000). {The BtatJu. 23 Anpist 1062). jt is 

24. In June before the Belgian* ^thdrew from Bir 

reported that there ivas s mystenons link between "I; j. join tie 

Roy. The proposal, not denied Kr Boy. doubt, the 

Central African Tederation a* an autonomous unit. , aent. The 

mcrectinrie* entered with tbe knowledge of Sir Imy » white 

composition of the mercenaries apart from TvjnM. 

Rhodesians, South Africans and Frenchmen. (I" 

23 September 1961). Bcleiaa Corpor- 

25. The ‘Union Miifiera d« naot Katanga is a _ 6 

ation with its headquarters in BroMels. 
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on 20 Deeembor. The eight-point !Ktona Agreement nas sup- 
posed to procure the end of secession and reintegration with the 
legal Government of the Congo. As the talks between Adoula 
and Tshombe could not reach an agreement, on August 20, the 
Secretary General proposed a ‘Plan of National Reconciliation’ 
to end the secession of the province of Katanga and to acliieve 
the peaceful unification of the Congo.“ The main points of the 
Plan were : the drafting of a Federal Constitution, the division 
of revenue between the central and provincial Governments the 
unification of all militaiy, para-militai^ or gendarmerie units 
into a national army, the withdrawal of all provincial repiesen- 
tatives abroad and at home not serving under the authority of 
the Central GoTemment, and tie reconstitntjpn of tie central 
Government. This plan sbould have been carried out in four 
phases : 

(i) The central Government and the provincial Govern- 
ment provide for reconciliation. 

(ii) If the Katangese Government refuses, the Govern- 
inenta will advise it that, if the proposal is not ac- 
cepted within 10 days, they will, if so requested by 
the Government of the Congo, take all measures 
available to them to comply with the central Govern- 
ment’s laws and regulations on exports of copper 
and cobalt from Katanga. 

(iii) If again they refase, the Government of the Congo 
will request all interested Governments to refuse 
to permit the importation of cobalt and copper info 
their country. 

(iv) If those measares were not favourable, other mea- 
sures should be taken in the light of the circums- 
tancen existing at that time.** 

Although the Plan wa.s accepted by Tshombe, there were dif- 
ferences on the terms and thus it was not successful. 



legal eeatral 0 “’"””''°*."“ to enforce rresidml Iv^- 

e^pelUng aU non-Cengo.ese 

offiC 6 rS. , , ATraOtlfltC 

foreign ofEcera, the TO Force t 0 „ Seplenlto 13 

all possible meane to .mplement d delegate, a 

Setagbrobeont. On at Ntl.la in 

cease-fire teas agreed open on y S pt General 

Rhodesia and, m spite of cease-fire came 

™s killed in a plane crash on h,s tray 
into effect three days later. 

Since the cease-fire 1061 directed tt' 

Katangese, the resolution of . N csointion Tshom- 

TO to put an end to the secession AtW tm ^ „„ 

be broadcast to all Katangese. tomorrorr. there 

onr territory. . . . ' ^“'"X'^.'^'thcTiml comes, let Katanga 
■rtll be a trial of strength. -When toe ii.n 

fighters arise in erery path, on 1^,5 But tre atiU 

You caunot all hare automatic cmiing dot™ 

have our poisouedarroms, our yeatj out autaj^^ ^,h 

trees, our picks lor digging ditches, 

engage. Not a road most remain "“‘^Ua stan- 

eenary must feel safe m aoy P'”" p,„;,ea Nations, 

ding betrreen foreign domination /ough the Kmte,, 
and nothing, is ready to choose, with pr , 

Noremher, tronble started. Tiro aenmt ^ for these 

tnred and beaten np. On. Indian “J" .*t”"f„nnd HU- 
tiro officials mas never seen again. His 0 ^ 

ed in front of the residence of Mr. Tshom . 

HN Rorce intervened in KaUnga a a"On ■ .^ras 

of Becemher 1961 , men Tshomhe u”J'f r!,* V..-, >■= 
no hope of continning a mar against the Agreement 

accepted, at the United Nations request, the Ki 


31 . ON Doc. B/4910, Adi IB. Nov.mb.t 

33. Gorao., J. BIse, OT » »• Cimjo, op. oit., P- 
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On January 20, Qizenga was taken to Leopoldville under 
United Nations’ protection and there he was placed under the 
security of the Republic of the Congo. 

(D) United Nations Force in Kasai 

Kasai is another rich province of the Congo.” The two 
main tribes of Kasai were in constant dispute for power. Ac- 
cordingly the Baluba leader A. ICalonji declared the South of 
Kasai an. independent state (Etat Autonome) in August 1960 
to escape from the violent attacks of the Lulua.” During all 
these disturbances particularly daring the ‘massacre of Kasai', 
when the Lulua brutally attacked the Baluba tribe, the ONUC 
was constantly at work to protect human lives and to keep law 
and order until the legal Government of the Congo be estab- 
lished." 


III. INDIA’S POLICY 

(A) The Indian Government’s Policy towards ONUC 
(i) A Colonial Failure 

India’s relations with African States are based on ita his- 
torical ties and the pursuit of a coujinon policy of non-align- 
ment, promotion of international peace, anti-colonialism and 
anti-racialism." In this perspective, India with great interest 
and with the most friendly and sympathetic feelings welcomed 
the independence of the Congo. Ilowever, the tragic events 
which followed that independence saddened and ^ye^e a matter 
of concern to the Government and people of India. 

As India saw it, the root of all problems in the Congo was 
Belgian colonialism. Prime Minister Nehru s view ^ ^ 
the striking failure of the Bcl^an colonial system which left 


3G. Bonth Ka«ai produtM aW 80 per tent at the world ladni- 
trial diamoads. ,, 

37. Ootdo., J. VK »• CM,.. -P- PP- =' =-■ 

t.ni... ON-UC toi more ,reore""-'l 

to protect tlie fl(>cins refosees too. 

39. Ao,«,o Afoir, Ereo-J-. T.L X. Ko. 9. S-pt«"l- I”*. P- 



intervene a third time m va „ ^ g declared to 

13 January, Tsbombe findmg it 

the Secretary General and r';”'^;, „„,„i„i„„t.e- 

pcndencc to the Ecpoblie ol the Congo. 

(C) Vmltd Ifotions Force tn Oriental 

The prerince of Orientole, parllcolarly the 
„yrn,.,L.he atronghold of ™ tto- 

Moreorer, Stanleyville '“'"='‘“''^ “ ,17 ^ P"®"'' 

priaoned after dismieaal by Kas,,vnbn, “ ' |'“X.«nt 

heir of his, Antoine Girenga, * ’he Conco in Stan- 

of the legal Oovernment of tt' ’*'P'f' " Force 

leyville dnring the month of Angnat 19W ^o Ac UN 
had to be constantly vigilant to prevent a ela . beW 
Gorernments o£ Leopoldville and SUn e^i ® ^ £ Qongo 

ed to be the legitimate Government of the Bepnblic 
at that time. _ . 

The death of Lumomba brought the threat of ^ , 

the entire population of Orientale. The TW Foree made a gr 
effort to caL do™ the Leopoldville and the Stanleyvdle troops. 

After the reconstitution of legal GoTemment, 
came Tice-Prime Minister of the Congo. But after ” ® ,, 

he returned to Stanleyville from to^ldvdle an 
new political party blown as PANALU (Pat 
Lnmnmhiste). He also formed a private 

posed of the provincial gendarmerie. Gov- 

at Camp Ketele between the gendarmerie "nd ’he 

emmentarmy. It was the United Nations Ethiopean P 

disarmed the gendannerie and restored law and o 
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On January 20, Gizenga was taken to Leopoldville under 
United Nations’ protection and there he was placed under the 
security o£ the Republic of the Congo. 

(D) Untied Nations Farce in Kasai 

Kasai is another rich province of the Congo." The two 
main tribes of Kasai were in constant dispnte for power. Ac- 
cordingly the Baluba leader A. Kalonji declared the South of 
Kasai an independent state (Etat Autonome) in August 1960 
to escape from the violent attacks of the Lulua." During all 
these disturbances particularly during the ‘massacre of Kasai', 
when the Lulua brutally attacked the Baluba tribe, the ONUC 
was constantly at work to protect human Jives and to keep law 
and order until the legal Government of the Congo be estab- 
lished." 


Iir. INDIA’S POJjWY 

(A) The Indian Oovernmcnl’s Policy towards ONUC 
(i) A Colonial Failure 

India’s relations with African States are based on its his- 
torical ties and the pursuit of a common policy of non-align- 
ment, promotion of international prace, anti-colonialism and 
anti-racialism." In this perspecthT, India with great interest 
and with the most friendly and sympathetic feelings welcomed 
the independence of the Congo. Ifowever, the tragic events 
which followed that independence saddened and were a matter 
of concern to the Government and people of India. 

.its India saw it, the root of all problems in the Congo was 
Belgian colonialism. Prime llinister Nehru’s view was that 
the striking failure of the Belgian colonial system which left 


3G. South Kajai *t>oot 80 per eent of the world Indu*- 

triil diAinonds. 

37. Gordon, J. Kiap. F.V i» tto Co«^o, ep. eit, pp. Sl-53, 

3S. A« this prorinee bad been the one to eaffer inort from tie 
famine ONCC had iaterrened iiwrv eraerooslr tlere to feed them and 
to prot'cet the fletinc J'-aloha rtfop** too. 

30. Foreign Affaire Feeerdt, VoL 3C, Ko. #, Seplomber 1941, p. t26. 
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,k, rn „»0 .n ««'h i. was the result o£ long 

„,sl r„i;ul,k.l, churned rrealth trout the eounW for the eortch- 

“o. of the e.lo.d.1 peer, while learing ‘he 

coemtry utterly poor and bactaard." In f 

pie, they provided a widespread primry edneatton il"* " P 

Llity for higher edneatione obviopsly, to avoi.l their r.si , 

o a eertrio educational stage-." The United Na ij - 

presentative, Mr, It Dayal ot India, confirmed this attitude m 

his report that "At the time ol independence, ‘'’'■•a " " ” J 

17 Congolese University graduates, no Doctors, no En. . 

no Professors, no Architects and tew it any qualified lawyers . 

It -n-as inevitable that, on painins independence, the on- 
golesc army should mutiny. Conditions under the Belgian 
had virtually ensured lliis. Indian papexo reported that t 
Belrians ■were respo'nsible for the disorder among le 
lese soldiery, iu not paying their Tvages etc. before they 
the Congo. So Jit. Krishna Menon justifiably observed m t 
General Aswembly on 20 November 1961 : "the very fact 
a metropolitan country after years of rule, leaves a e • 
tory in such a state of anarchy that after its withdrawal 
civil war and outside intervention follow, provides t^e worn 
picture of colonial rule that has come before this Assembly . 

The Government of India was convinced that after inde- 
pendence, too, the Belgians were the root-cause of all the pro - 
lems in the Congo. It was patent that the old colonial 
was coming bach to a very considerable extent, not princip 
as military troops, but as civilians, technicians, advisers, ex^ 
perts and so forth, to create troubles in an independent sac. 
(ii) Congolese Prollems should ie solved by the Congolese 
One of the aims of the ONUC in the Congo was thatt “the 

40. Foreign Affairs Beeords, Vol. -yi. No. 10, October I960, p. 217. 

41. Statement ol Jawabarlal Nebru in Lok Sab/ia De6o e*, 
XUX. No. 21, 12 December 1960, <Ms. 5044-5045. 

42 riist Progress Deport o* E. Dayal. VN BeiicK, ToL yil, « • • 
Norember 1960, p. 22, ^ 

43. GAOR, letb Session, 105Sth Pie. Mtg., 20 November 

para. 142. tvxI 

44. Eayja Sabha (The Conneil of States) Vebain, Vo. * > 

No. 11, December 1960, Cols. 1608-1603. 
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future political shape of the Congo must he determined by the 
Congolese themselves”.** Therefojfe, tlicre should he no foreign 
intervention in the sovereign state of the Congo for this is al- 
ways a menace to peace. This was reaffirmed in the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference of 1961 in London when 
they issued a statement that; “they deplored outside interven- 
tion in the Congo and recognized that many of the problems 
Avhich had arisen were due to such intervention”.** The Con- 
ference of non-aligned countries in Belgrade on September, 6, 
1961 also strongly shared this point of view.*' 

In the Indian view, not even the United Nations should be- 
come a ruling authority or a foreign power in the Congo. Their 
role was to help the Congolese to put their house in order. As 
a helping body the United Nations’ duty was to facilitate the 
convening of a Parliament and thus the proper functioning of 
the central Government: because “every opportunity should be 
given to all to settle the crisis constitutionally through the me- 
dium of the Congolese Parliament”,** The Congolese people had 
to be left to decide their own destiny, as this was essentially a 
Congolese problem. 

(iii) India Critiekes ONVC 

The Government of India welcomed the formation of the 
ONUC in the Congo, because as Nehru said, this type of action 
was fully justifiable, and perhaps in the future it may prevent 
conflicts between countries. The speed and efficiency with which 
it was undertaken proved that the United Nations could func- 
tion efficiently." 


<5. Sydnry Morning HeraUt, IJ Aoauat 1960. reported two otief 
obJectivM: 

(a) No forcicn Intemntion In the Conpo — §o the Btlftini ihoaM 
withdraw; 

(b) ViolcDfO mart be arotdrd. 

46. Foreign Foluy of India, Tests of Dotmmrntt, op. eit., p. 654. 

47. Ihid., p. 594. 

4«. It Oaoled tn the JItnds, 15 Ortober 1969. 

49. Foreign Afoirt Feeordi, Tol. VI, No. S, Ancoet 1969, p. 17S. 
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F™„ ,1» o.tsrt, India aonepled the XInM Nation, ro.,nost 
,„ parfcnpatn nt the ONXJC to lulBl its mandate to 

(a) nnuntam the integrity and politioal indercndence ol 
the Congo, 

(b) assist the Congo Government to maintain latv an 
order, 

(c) prevent the occmrence of civil irar, and 

(d) seenre the trithdrarral and evaenation ot foreign 
military and paramilitary personnel. 

Bat in the contai of lime India notieed that ONUO 
lanctioning as it shonld; lawlessness and disorder were 
th. eoantry and ONCO proved unable to bring sueb » 

According to the Government ot India this ^ „ 

United Nations ‘limited aulbority’ in the Congo! it ms par r 
beeanse of broad polieies laid down by the United Nations wtoeb 
did not allow them to do anything with power! and P" I 
cause the enforcement ol law and order by the United No 
agencies requires a far larger force, which naturally the i 
did not have in the Congo. It was impossible to secure law md 
order with only 16,000 ot 19,000 armed petsoiiuel m a country 
as vast as the CoQgo. 

So India insisted on tlicHmportance of the ONUC m the 
Congo and pressed for a stronger UN policy. This was n T 
justified hy Indian statesmen, as the conditions under w c i 
the United Nations first undertook the operation in the on^o 
had largely changed, implying that; 

The United Nations had begun its activities on the invi- 
tation of the legal Government of the Congo, hut ere 
•was now no legal Government and in fact there was no 
Government at all. The army, which had served t e 
Republic, had subsequently entered into politics an 
prevented the Government from functioning as a gov 
ernment should. The United Nations had gone into the 


forrisft Affatrt SeiMris, Tol. VII. No. 11. Noiember 1961. 
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Congo to maintam tliis country’s integrity and clieek se- 
paratists, but these had, in fact, increased, and civil war 
had broken out. Also, the United Nations had originally 
intervened to obtain the vnthdrawal of Belgian troops 
and prevent intervention by other forces, bat, later it 
was noted that outside interference had increased.*' 
Therefore India suggested that for the ONUC to be eifective, 
the resolutions of the Security Council should be positively ful- 
filled, i.e.: 

(i) The Parliament of the Congo had to be convened; 
effectiveness of the United Nations requires a law- 
ful Government; 

(U) No settlement of the situation in the Congo was 
possible unless all the Belgian troops, military and 
noa-militaiy, were made to withdraw from all parts 
of the Congo, 

which was, after all, one of the essential reasons for the arrival 
of ONUC. It was not good enough for the Belgian Government 
or for anyone to say, “we did not send them. They have gone 
privately at the invitation of the Katanga Government”.'* The 
Indian Government could not conceive of large numbers of Bel- 
gians of all types including military people, going to the Congo 
without the approval or at least the acquiescence of the Belgian 
Government. Nehru was in no doubt that; “these Belgians 
are responsible, that they must shoulder the responsibility for all 
that has happened”." 

In spite of these efforts, when the solution to the Congo 
problem was still not coming into sight, the Indian Government 
violently criticized ONUC, for its ineffectiveness and passiv- 
ity: “the whole country is going to pieces, there is no law 


51. Foreign Affaire Eeeordt V«L VL Ko. IS, Dc<cmber J9C0, 
p. 400. 

52. Xot Sahha Debatee, VoL So. 1. Fcbreair 1981, Co!. 13S. 

Col 130 Debatee, Vet XXXll, So. 2, Fobruarj 1961, 

54. OXtrc’s pas«iTity oatDrallj fatooreil tho«e pcopff who bad erit- 
Y and wprf eiploitine it lo tbeir owb mdreatact In Kettnta ud 
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and order and the United Nations mission is sitting there al- 
most pajusively and sometimes tilings happen before its ejes 
which are highly objectionable”," In short, the policies pur- 
ened by the United Nations till then in the Congo appeared to 
be a complete failure. But the United Nations could not accept 
failure in the Congo for as Krishna Menon very rightly said: 

if the United Nations fails in the Congo, it fails in Africa— 
it fails in the world and that takes us nearer to a situation of 
a threat to international peace and security”." 

The United Nations defended itself against these criticisms 
statmg that the ONUC could not use force to stop lawlessness in 
the Congo because, it was a peace-force not a fighting-force; they 
were in the Congo to help everyone to harm no one etc. But 
11 1 Minister could not understand then “why 

^d the Secunty Council send a military force of 20,000, if 

r.*rYb.«t!‘l ^®^ce, and why had the United Nations 

projected itself m the beginning by military might!”" 

The ONUC also defended itseU in stating the principle of 

E whr. 7 understand 

1 r “P * strict and narrow legal 

<l‘id the UN Force*in^atonpr^*7^”‘'°^ For instance, why 
bers of a tribe wbi^i. <Japtore several hundred mem- 

r 

There arc othor t *^®y not recognize! 

intervene. A Prime 1(111^.7 Nations did not 

Mr. I™ba, ^reapCdVel^^^^^ 

Nations .lid not even have the auttori't?"'’'!; 

— — ority to send a doctor to see 

12 D'^<‘mw"'io'co7cor“ByMM5 Debate,, Vol. SLIX. No. 21, 

6n. Voreiffa ASair, nee„a, Vol VTr >t 

67. Vti Ttevifw, Vol. VIII M- «' -x}}' 1961. P- 91- 
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Win.- In mailers like Vfe where intervention was rcqmred for 
protection, etc., often they did not intervene, ihongb, when there 
was a threat, a very unwise and wrong threat in StanlejrnUe 
that the heads of Belgians would be cut off if Hr. Bumumha 
was not released, they did intervene and rightly so” It is a 
fact, however, that in the Congolese ritnation ntm-intervcution 
and political neutrality were never truly observed, for the 
ONUO could not always refrain from taking action to preserve 
human life and puhlio property. 

Because of the United Nations’ ineffectiveness, a great deal 
of resentment arose among the Members of the United Nations, 
particularly among those who had sent forces to the Congo. 
Several of them even derided to withdraw their troops from 
the Congo;** because, asilr. Nehm explained, they did not agree 
with the policy, or rather the absence of policy, that was pur- 
sued by the United Nations nor the passive inertness of the 
United Nations thera" India was aware of the difCculties en- 
tailed by such a withdrawal of troops from the Congo, for 
though it was not happy with the United Nations’ record in the 
Congo, it felt that its presence was perhaps a lesser tvil; lor 
a withdras-al of the UN Force would open the door to civil 
strife and further foreign intervention, and would, in fact, he 
an act of despair and a confession of defeat causing serious 
damage.** 


After the assassinatiou of Sir. Lumumha. the Indian alti* 
lode to ite XSoilea Nsiiou, wao even more criticaL The mur. 
der o£ Lamamba aad olbeio in Katanga rvaa considered an in. 
toational crime o( the first order and “it will be difficnlt lor 
Mm to associate nith policies nhibh permit the perpetrators 
oJ these ernes to contiane their gangster methods” (Nebru).* 


,4'; EeewJ,, yi_ j,. Oeonte M60, 

tt nX'ST ■'•"’‘’'-■'■••'‘■"-'r WbCotlSt, 
•5. are,,, E,ee,*.,.L y^, So. m™,. Hot, p, «. 
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most passively and sat” ” ^ ; jpj policies pPI- 

ivhKl. are htsldy objecUonabl ^ In sbo ■ \ ^ ,„ 

cued by Ui. Uiuled '''*“7 c.nld not accept 

a threat to internatiouat peace and securitj . 

The United Nations dclended itaelt against *'77‘'™ 
,atinT.h"t the ONUC conld no. use - Th^y 

theCo.gobecanBe,itivasapeace-lorcc 7a d.ht.n , 

n.„e in the Congo to help everyone to harm no one e 
the Indian Delence Minister could '“7*“ „£ moOO, il 
did the Security Council send a m.l.tey ,td Sns 
there tvas no tunetion ol torce, and tvhj had 
projected itsel! in the beginning by mililar} migh ’ 

The ONUC also delended itscU in ^'“‘’"8 ”''7”dtmtand 
non-intervention in internal aftairs.- India could not nn^n “d 
then tehy sometimes they took up a very strict and ““"“J ^ 
mete that they eculd not intervene in anything, 
they did things tehiehttercelenc intervention. mem- 

dia the UN Force in Katanga eaplaro several hu^d la 
hers ol a trihe tehieh tvas under arms and then hand over 
leaders to the KataUiga officers whom they did not rccogn 
There arc other examples wheTC the United Nations ‘ 
intervene. A Trime Minister or ralUor an 
Mr. Lnmiimha, was captured, hcateu, disfigured, and the 
Nations did not even have the auUiority to send a doctor to 

55. Nchiu’s stitement in Lot: SaW« Peftotw, Vol. SLIX, No- 
12 Pevember 1900, Cols. 5054-50K. oj. 

5C. Foreign Affoxr, Seeofis. VoL VII. No. 4. April. 1961. P- 
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iim." In matters liie this where intervention was required for 
protection, etc., often they did not intervene, though, when there 
tvas a threat, a very unwise and wrong threat in Stanleyville 
that the heads of Belgians would he cut off if Mr. Lumumba 
■was not released, they did intervene and rightly so." It is a 
fact, however, that in the Congolese situation non-interveutiou 
and political neutrality were never truly observed, for the 
ONUC could not always refrain from taking action to preserve 
human life and public property. 

Because of the United Kations’ ineffectiveness, a great deal 
of resentment arose among the Members of the United Nations, 
particularly among those who had sent forces to the Congo. 
Several of them even decided to withdraw their troops from 
the Congo j" because, as Mr. NeUm explained, they did not agree 
with the policy, or rather the abseece of policy, that was par- 
Eued by the United Nations nor the passive inertness of the 
United Kations there." India was aware of the diOicultlea en* 
tailed by such a withdrawal of troops from the Congo, lor 
though it was not happy with the United Nations’ record in the 
Congo, it felt that its presence was perhaps a lesser evilj for 
a withdrawal of the UN Force would open the door to civil 
strife and further foreign intervention, and would, in fact, he 
an act of despair and a confession of defeat causing serious 
damage.** 

After the assassination of Mr. Lumumha, the Indian atti* 
tude to the United Nations was even more orilicaL The mur- 
der of Lumumba and others in ICatanga ^ras considered an in- 
ternational crime of the first order and **it will be difficult for 
India to associate with policies which permit the perpetrators 
of these crimes to continue their gangster methods” (Nehru)." 


CO. Sa/ya SabAa Dibotu, Vol. XJiXI, No. 11. 12 Deteoilitr IB^O, 
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Yet m bpjlc of anger and great resentment over all that liad 
happened in tlie Congo, India eamei.lly wished to find a peace- 
ful solution to the issue instead of taking action ivliieh would 
create more difficulties. It urged tlie Security Council to come 
to firm deeibions and give a fresh mandate so that United 
Nations’ authority could function there effectively and strong- 
ly, if necessary, even use armed force in order to establish a 
united, independent sovereign republic and not merely look 
on as others use armed force for wrong purposes. To this end 
India was even ready to reply positively to the request of the 
Secretary General for combat troops.** 

The solution, for India, would be the logical outcome of the 
disappearance from the scene of the Belgians and the disarm- 
ing and bringing under contiol of the Congolese army. These 
would provide the accessary conditions for the convenlDg of 
the Parliament which, itself, should seek the answer to its pro- 
blem. 

(iv) Rajeshwar Dayal Becomes a VN Ilcprcscntativc 

Jlr. B. DayaV” was asked by the UN Secretary General in 
September 1000 to swe as bis special representative in the 
Congo. His revealing and objective reports to the United 
Nations and his impartial aclivitics embittered the Government 
of the Congo and some Great Powers, for his reports revealed 
a state of disorder and showed how these various authorities 
functioned and quarrelled, and also how the Belgians continued 


6G. LoTi Salha Dcbale$, YoL LI. No. 15. 0 Marcli 1901. Cols. 3234- 
3235. 
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to return and make still more trouble in the Congo, etc. More- 
over, the Congolese distrusted India’s firm and independent 
approach to the issue wMeh is why they thought of that “Dayal 
as an Indian, who under tlie guise of a UN official was in reality 
promoting the aims of Nehru”.** As a result of this, President 
I^savubu repeatedly asked the Secretary General for the re- 
moval of Dayal as representative of the Secretary General. He 
even threatened to break off co-operation with the United 
Nations if Mr. Dayal who was described by Mr. Kasavubu as 
‘persona non grata’ returned. Cyrille Adoula, the Prime Min- 
ister, also asked the Secretary General for this and other 
changes in the UN personnel in the Congo.** 

It was suggested that Mr. Dayal had proved his inability 
to get along with the Congolese President Kasavubu and that 
hU insistence on following a policy of strict neutrality was 
likely to hamper the hope of certain powers to play a dominant 
role m the Congo and that this was at the basis of the Kasavubu- 
13ayal antipathy.** Public criticism was loud against Dayal 
and an influential newspaper even stated that the central issue 
in the Congo was no longer the Belgians, employed by all lea- 
ders as technicians aud advisers, but rather the UN representa- 
tive, Mr. Dayal of India." 

There were reports that tlie Americans and British also 
criticised Mr Dayal, stating that lie was a friend of Antoine 
Gizenga's regime in Staiilci'vjilc which claimed to he the right- 
ful Government in succession to Mr. Lumumba’s cabinet." 
This criticism was also based on India’s strong stand against 
the inelTcetivcness of the Great Powers iu the Congo crisis. This 
caused Prime ^Unistcr Nehru lo openly accuse the Britlsli and 
United States’ Ambassadors of obstructing Mr. Dayal in his 
work. lie observed that “we had no high opinion of either 
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“I was neither sacked nor advised to » nf the Congo 

t. ^tMr™ iron, the C.^o i. the ^ S -«.a^ 

and the Natin.s ■” ^e; “aij ,hat 

General IlaannarskjeW. «»rda, I 1“*" ^ , „y 

Dayal'a very Brent ability has >>7 ‘ 'arsenal 

the United Nations’ purposes and ^ ^ret los- 

in.eBr.ty you can .ell understand h. 

i„n this invaluable collaborator and how attsious 

put on record my B«at feeline of gratitude . 

(v) Katanga’s Secession 

In a Press Conference in London 
Thant observed that the problem ol the Conjo was that 
anga. India had taken very euersetic measures to nd 
aecessiou, To this ctleol India Imd sent a large 
troops, a lull hrisade strength, to serve m the Con. 
the United Nations.” 

Tshombe, however, did not like India’s intervention in ^ 
ansa and angrily deelared: •the landing "“'u, at 

tantamount to a declaration of war . lie added . 1 

the UN is trying to seize me and my Government viiung 

does not matter to the UN, lor it is only a matter o 
‘negroes’ in order perhaps to make room later for nbout 

zation incidentally, no one kuotvs the nd 

possible secret agreements between the USA, the ^^oad 
Nehru promoting the last-named that he will be able o 
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Ws surplus on Africa”." lodia repJied, ‘‘»re hare do desire 
to intrude in any way into tbeir affairs. We hare no ulterior 
motives in going to Africa, but to serve them for the cause of 
peace”." 

After the secession of Katanga bad been brought to an 
end, when the Congo was finally unified and the UN opera* 
tion was terminated, Prime Minister Nehru congratulated tho 
Secretary General and the UN organization in the Congo on 
their success, praised the conception and execution of the 
military operation which had brought this about and went on 
to say “the UN has played a historic role in the Congo, whose 
independence it has helped to maintain and whose integrity it 
has now secured”." 

(B) Indian Parliamentary Position towards ONUC 

Altliough Indian Parliamentarians closely followed and 
accepted the Government’s decision on the Congo, there were 
certain points on which they were unwilling to accept any com- 
promise. One of the most discussed points was the Con.gole80 
Parliament. They insisted that it should be convened for 
the proper fiinetioniag of the Governreeat as there were three 
Governments claiming to be the legal one. According to Indian 
statesmen, after President Kasavubu had illegally dismissed 
Mr. Lumumba, the legal Prime Minister in their eyes, there 
was no legal Government. But India could accept only two 
legal authorities, the President and Parliament; Mr. Krishna 
Menon expres.scd the Indian opinion when he said that India 
aeeeptcd Me. ICasavabu as President, but it was one thing to 
say that a President was the constitnlional bend and quite an- 
other to say that everything be did was constitutional;" or, as 
he put it on another occasion, there is n dilTcrcnee between status 
and function. According to the Congolese constitution, the 
President of the Congo is a constitutional President, ho is a 


78. r,V EfTirtr, VpJ. IX Ko, J, Jwnfj 1562. r- «*. 

75. FoTHpn Ag-axrt Ffrordt. VoL VII. No. A. ApKl 1561. r- 

80. Forfijj* Affaxrt DffOtdM, VoU IX Ko, 1, J*naif 7 1563, p. 16. 

81. Forriy* Affeift Eetvrit, Vol VII, N'o. t, April 1561, p. 50. 
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constitutional head like the Kinff of England. He is a 
symbol in the context of the fondamental law of the Congo, 
which means that he most have the advice of mini-sters and in 
the Parliamentary system, a minister cannot function without 
Parliament.*' This is why Indian Parliamentarians insisted 
that the United Nations ought to be a mediator to reconcile and 
to help in the proper fonclioniog of the Central Government. 

There was strong resentment among the different politi- 
cal parties in the Parliament over ‘anti-Indian propaganda’ in 
the Congo. When Sir. Dayal resigned from his post as the 
Secretary General’s special representative to the Congo, these 
different political parties urged the Government of India to 
reconsider its policy and even the advisability of keeping their 
fighting forces there" Later, they were grieved to note the 
rough and unfriendly treatment of the Congolese snldieiy to- 
wards Indian personneL Anger and indignation filled mem- 
bers of all parties in the Lok Sabba, when they beard the 
news of the latest Congolese attack on Indian soldiers. One of 
the Parliamentarian.s criticired the Indian attitude and asked, 
“will our -troops continue Indefinitely as long as the stalemate 
in the Congo continuest’'*' Some others criticized the Govern- 
ment, sajdng that it had foiled to lake effective meajurea 
through the UN to prevent such outrages by the Congolese sol- 
diers." Because of this, when Indian forces were needed on the 
borders with China, the borders of Pakistan, in Nagaland and 
later around Goa, members of Parliament insisted that the 
Government should recall its forces from the Congo, even though 
India liad enough troops to spare one battalion for the Congo. 
(C) The Press and Public Opinion on ONL'C 
(i) The Great roiccrs should Join u-ifft the UN to Settle the 
Conpo Problem 

The Indians could not understand how Gre-at Powers" like 

S2. The Hindu, 12 NoTember 1960. 

83. The Times, 4 April J961, 

84. rtie Hindu, 9 1962. 

85. The Hindu, 25 Norember 1960. 

86. Apart from the Belgians, there were also other Gre.lt Powers 

(Continuea on nezt page) 
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the US could do nothing to discourage the Hclgifins. ‘The 
Hindu’ on 20 September I9G1 pointed out that “if the United 
Nations during all these months has not been able to restore 
normality and unity in the Congo, it has been because the Great 
Powers have been active below the surface in fostering the 
forces of separatism and in the creation of puppets”. It was 
also noted that this failure of the Great Powers in the Security 
Council led to the incapacitation of the Council in the Congo." 

After the ONUC was formed there was still no settlement, 
in view of its passivity and inelTcctivcne.ss, and the Indian Press 
had its suspicion that the United Nations would become a part- 
ner to Imperialism. There was the fear that the United 
Nations and the 'Western Powers by direct jnten’cntion were 
preparing to bring about the fall of the Repubilean Govern- 
ment of the Congo and the rise of Mobutu’s re;rlme. The kid- 
napping ol liumumba and his supporlers hy >1ohutu‘* troops 
took place before the eyes of the UN Forces. 

There was also a strong eonvletion in Indian minds that 
the Great Powers were not innocent even in the Roeptary 
General’s death. ‘The Hindu’ of 20 ^plemb»r 19CI reported 
a strong saspieion th.it 3Ir. Ilammarsk j<*M ’s aircraft was doli- 
berately shot down by a Katanga plane and said that if this 
were proved to be true th<*n Crilain could not avap" a full 
share in responsibility for Ih? erme. The d"ath of lh« R'-e- 
retary GeD®ral, then. 
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to persuade Sir Eoy to stop supplying arms to Jlr. Tsbombe”.* 
This went so far as to lead to demands in the Indian press that 

if this “caJculated political pantomime” were not stopped 

India should withdraw from the Commonwealth.*" 

(ii) Anti-Indian Propaganda 

India’s main objeetive in the Congo svas to h^lp the Con- 
golese overcome lawlessness and disorder. So the Indian press 
and public opinion were surprised to hear caluminous words 
against Intlian personnel in the Congo. This Congolese hatred 
of Indians seems to have been based on India’s firm stand and 
support for the real legal Goremmeat constituted under Par- 
liament with Lumumba as its Prime Minister, and the Congo- 
lese mistrust of Sfr. R. Dayal’s objective view on the Congo 
problem. The result was considerable ill-treatment of Indian 
personnel even before India sent combat troops, and the Indian 
press bad warned that “If our combat troops should also be 
subjected to the hnmiltating treatment to which other Indian 
personnel has had to submit with unparalleled patience in the 
Congo, public opinion would react sharply to it”.** 

After Lumumba’s death, leaders of the Congolese Central 
Government suspected India of supporting the rival regime of 
Antoine Gircnga in Stanleyville” and the Congolese press con- 
cluded that the Indians were following the policy of Russia and 
that Nehru was a Communist" 

After the Indian troops had landed in the Congo the Con- 
golese Governmental authorities and press spoke out against 
them. An important ^e^vspaper reported that Mr. Kasavubu 
had even personaliy made known his Government’s objection 
to the Indian forces landing in the Congo. Their arrival was 
qualified as an ‘Invasion’.” Another report said that the land- 


89. The Eindu, 4 Jannarj 1962. 

90. The Einda, 20 yebrnray 1961. 
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96. The Sindu, 30 Oetober 1960. 

94. Foreign Affairi Secordt, Vol. VII, Ko. 4, April 1961, p. 101. 
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ing of Indian troops in the Congo was to establish Indian colo- 
nialism there. Indian troops were the forerunners of the arri- 
Tal of 200,000 Indian immigrants in Congo according to an- 
other Congolese newspaper* Further there was also the re- 
port that “the Congo is now the object of Indian greed”.* 

In spite of anger and resentment against all these reports, 
India did its duty very well in the ONUC. 

(D) Military Involvement 

To implement the Security Council’s resolution of 14 July 
1960, the Secretary General requested of several eoiintries mili- 
tary aid to co-operate and help the Central Government of the 
Republic of the Congo. India replied positively to this request. 

The first to leave for service in the Congo was an adminis- 
trative unit of the Indian Army lo provide logistic support to 
the UN Forces. Thi« consisted of personnel for the headquar- 
ters of OKUC, a provost section, supply units including an air 
dispatch section, sigaal units, the field post offices and person- 
nel of the Army Jredical Services," including oflieers of the 
army nursing services and a lady welfare ofSeer, under the 
command of Lt. Col. Baunerjce of the Army Medical Ser\*ice8." 

As the Indian objective was a peaceful settlement rather 
than a military intcrv’ention in this issue, at first India did not 
send any combat troops to the Congo. Jlr. Krishna Menon ex- 
pressed the Indian view-point when he said that the United 
Nations should have tried other means of settlement in the 
Congo before sending troops, he was convinced that “with high 

level and conslstcut negotiations and persistent work it 

should have been possible lo create a different situation in the 
Congo”." 


05. The Hindu, 12 Msrcli 1961. 
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tej hospital. 
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After the Seciuity Ccrancil resolution of 21 Pchruary 19G1, 
nevertheless, India also sent troops, “because the Unitecl Nations 
had got itself into a mess”, and it did not ‘‘want to sec Tshoinbe 
sueeeed”.'”’ However, the Government of India clearly stated 
the conditions under which it was sending its troops : 

(i) Indian troops could not be used “to fight troops or 
nationals of other Hemher States of the Xinited 
Nations” except “Congolese armed units and Bel- 
gian and other military and para-military person- 
nel and mercenaries in the Congo, if necessity aris- 
es and if so autliorizcd by the United Nations”. 

(ii) Indian armed forces could not be used “for the sup- 
pression of popular movements or in any way in 
support of parties or factions th.at were challenging 
United Nations’ authorities”. 

(iii) The Indian Brigade should remain under the Com- 
mand of Indian officers and should not he broken up 
and “niised with other United Nations armed con- 
tingents”,** 

The hulk of the airlifts of Indian troops for the Congo 
was started on Mawli 14 19G1, and by 4 April 19G1, about 
1,700 troops had been transported. The main body of the force 
sailed by the United Nations’ ebartered troop-ship “General 
R. JL Blatchford” on April 1 1961. The last batch of the 
contingent sailed on board the United States naval ship “Gene- 
ral Levoy Eitinge” on April 12 1961. The entire force was 
drawn from three infantry battalions of Gurkhas, Jats. Dogras 
and other ancillary irnits."" This first Indian Brigade of com- 
bat troops was commanded by Brigadier K. A. S. Raja.** Later 


Jf)0. Brecher, India and World Politicj, op. cit., p. 97. 

101. VS Sevua, Vol. VIII, No. 4, AprU, 1961, p 13. 

102. Induin Armed Forcer Tear Booft, 1961-1962. pp. 902-903. Aa 
of October 1961, the Indian personnel totalled 5,668: Air-force ofBcera 29, 
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103. Brigadier K, A. S, Eaja ■was appointed. Military Commander 
of tlie UN I’orcc in the Katanga arc.”! ronnwly of tlie Madras Rc^menf, 
be bad been in Burma, Jammn and Kashmir area, East Pabistaa border, 
Hyderabad and the Punjab. (The Hindu, 7 March 1961). 
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in October 19S1 at, the request of the United Nations six Can- 
berra aircraft with the necessary personnel and spares and two 
air-control teams were dispatched to the Congo.'”* 

In 1962 the above force was replaced by the fourth batta- 
lion of the Madras Regiment, the fourth battalion of Rajputana 
Rifles, and the second battalion of the fifth Gurhha Rifles, which 
were among the moat renowned units of the Indian army"* 
under the Command of Brigadier General Reginald S. Noron- 
ha.*" 

The Indian troops under Major General P. Prem Chand 
of India, General Officer commanding the UN Force in the 
ICatanga area, and Brigadier Noronha, Commander of the ONUC 
at Elizabetliville section and of the India’s Independent Brigade 
group, had taken firm action in Katanga against resistance to 
the freedom of movement of the ONUC and had helped to main- 
tain law and order throughout the Congo, The Indmn troops 
took B bold part in those actions nhich came under the order 
of 'llortlior'.'" The last place the Indian troops entered before 
the end of seccs-sion was Kolwezi which was the stronghold of 


104. lot SaHa Dfiaif*, Vol. tXM, Ko. 13, Ifarch 1962, Cots. 2393- 
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the gendarmerie and mereenanes of TsJiombe, as well of the 

ICatangese main military force. 

The Indian Air Force contingent 2iad an important role to 
play; apart from air lifting'" rivil personnel, troops and equip- 
ment, it bad the task of transporting civil supplies and relief 
missions wth food and medicunes to areas in distress. Above 
all, Air Commodore Jagadisb Chnera Varma of India assum- 
ed the dnties of Air Commander of the United Nations Opera- 
tion in the Congo from September 1962. 

The Indian forces did not go unscathed in the Congo. 
From December 1960 to December 19C2, out of a total death 
roll of 235, 3G vrere Indians; there were also 124 Indians woun- 
ded during this period." 

As India urgently needed to defend the integrity of its 
frontiers, the bulk of Indian troops bad been withdrawn by 
March 39S4. The Indian troops bad been highly appreciated 
by the ONTje authorities for their discipline and steadfastness 
in their objectives. The words of the Prime Minister of the 
Congo in a message to the Presideot of India, “In the name 
of the Congolese people, its President and my Government I 
would like to express to you our gratitude for the assistance, 
both efficacious and disinfcncsted which the sons of your coun- 
try brought to us let these valiant men themselves he inter- 
preters of our sentiments towards your noble people their 

entry into Jadotville marked in effect the total re-establishment 
of the territorial integrity of our coantry““ show how the Con- 
golese attitude toward the Indian troops had changed in the 
course of the operation. 


108. The Tnain iur-lift for Uie Congo operation was provided by 
Ar^-mfiaa, Brazil, Ethiopia, Icdia, Norway. Sweden and Tugoslavla. 
Main snpport units were j>Tovi4ed by India, Pakistan Canada. Betunark, 
Norway, Sweden, Liberia, the Netberlands. {|7N Vtd, VII, No. 3, 

September 19S0, p. 8). 
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(B) Civilian Operaiwn in the Conga 

The entire country was on tlie TCrge of collapse after inde- 
pendence and 3 civilian operation was essential to undertake the 
necessary humanitarian tasks. On 14 July 19G0 tlie Security 
Council asked the United States, the USSR, the UK, Italy and 
India for food and transport*" The Government of India at 
once replied to the request of the Secretary General for a civi- 
lian operation in the Congo and supplied 1,000 tons of nheat. 
It was a humanitarian consideration, for altbongh India had 
difGeulties in supplying its own needs, it wished to help in the 
UN operation.*** 

India also participated in these UN specialized agencies 
which played a big role in the United Nations aid programme 
such siS the International Telecommunication Union (ITU), In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), World Me- 
teorological Organization CWMO), the World Health Organi- 
zatiou (WHO) (which shipped one million doses of vaccine to 
South Kasai to combat a smalJ-pox outbreak which followed 
famine), United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) (which 
contributed over half a million $ for relief), the IntematJoaal 
Labour Organization (ILO) (which helped to draft social se- 
enrity legislation) and United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) (which helped to start 
the Congo’s first training programme for Secondary School 
teachers) 

The financial aspect was not neglected. Out of 200 million 
dollars of UN bonds, India bought two million'** and for this 
particular operation India fully paid up the amount it had 
volunteered to contribute. 

Conclusion 

India was one of those countries which closely participated 
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in tile Congo operation politically and materially, and one of its 
major actions to further a settlement of the Congo crisis was its 
strong stand against Belgian colonialism both before and after 
independence Another point which India stressed was the 
importance of the country’s integrity. There was but one 
Congo under the Belgians and there should only be one after 
independence. So secession was an obstacle to the country’s 
political and economic stability. 

To help in implementing the Security Council’s resolutions, 
India sent a large military contingent to assist the Republic of 
the Congo in securing normality. No doubt, India’s action in 
furnishing the strongest combat troops could be said to ba^e 
been instrumental in ensuring the success of the Congo opera- 
tion. 

So far, the Congo operation has been the largest and cost- 
liest of all the United Nations operation for maintaining peace 
and security. The Umted Nations had spent a total of 
$ 433,050,015 out of which $ 381,505,000 were used for military 
operation." The settlement of the financial problem was no 
easy matter. Some countries w'ere unable to pay their share, 
the USSR, France and others, for political reasons, did not wish 
to pay. claiming the UN operation in the Congo to be illegal. 
The Government of India, however, believed that irrespective 
of the interpretations of Article 17 para 2 of the UN Charter, 
all Member States have collective responsibility for meeting the 
costs of these peace-keeping operations and should bear their 
share of it. 

There is no doubt that after so much toil and sacrifice 
United Nations did successfully achieve the objectives it stood 
for; the UN operation in the Congo opened a new chapter in 
the history of the Cong^ by mmntaining its political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity; it also opened up a clearer 
view of future UN activities for peace and security in the 
world. 


tl5. Uie Nt 
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CHAPTER VI 


India and the United Nations Peace- 
Keeping Operation in Cyprus 


I. CYPRUS IN CONFLICT* 

During December 1963, disputes between Greek Cypriots and 
Turkish Cypriots' of the Island eventually led to armed con- 
flict. The violence and the awakening of new political ideals 
can be analysed under two headings: 

(a) Remote Cattecj 

The present dispute is but one episode in a long and bloody 
struggle between Greek Christians and Turkish Jfuslims in the 
Near East which began in the lliddle ages. Tlic origin of the 
Turkish community in the Island dates from when they con. 
quered it in 1571, but except for a brief period in the XVIII 
century they were always in a minority* 


*For details see: Kar.vtnnaDocIu, All L.: Ln Atliom UMairt* 
eoercinif* tt tipn-roercttivdi Jfs Xalioag Viiifi (OCDcrn: E. Pro*, J9'0); 
Sterhens, IS ; C.vrruj: A T\ace «f Arm*, (LondoB: Pall Mat! Pre«*, 1968); 
Stpperc.n, James, A.: The VS Force la (OliJo: Otio State tlnt- 

Tcrsit> Prts», 19G8). 

1 Cyprus is one of the Iftree largest islaoJs ia the srrtiterraneaB, 
the otliers t^ins Ririly ard SariliBiA. Ij» 13<>0, there were Greet 

Cypriots, liM.-’-n Tiirki.li Cypnols, SOJI55 liriM^h, .t.CJS Armenians, 2,702 
Maronites aad 3,451 others, in aa area oC 9,251 iq. kn. 

2. From 1771 to Ifi2I the pnpalaUon was 47,000 Turks amt 37,000 
}a 7<n-s«Tri ii»T- eeiA Wte iiwtpVr irre <tT*.W/!A Ch.et*- 

tians by rclreion, about IS per eent are Tarkish Muslims. (FsomUiJf*, 
n,' “The Cyprus Dispute'*, Cnirent 7fu(er|r. So. 2*.". Jfsy 19CS, p. 269), 
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future of the island, as the balance of power in the area was of 
intense interest to the US, the USSR and the UK and to many 
other states in Europe and the Middle East. 

In January 1959, the Prime Ministers of Greece and Tur- 
key met in Zurich, later in London, to discuss the feasibility of 
independence. The result, on II February 1959, was an agree- 
ment on the structure of a new state, in order : 

(i) to eliminate the principal source of conflict ‘Enosis’ 
and ‘Taksim’ (partition), 

(ii) to provide guarantees for the rights of the Turkish 
minority, 

(iii) to back the constitutional provisions with the solid 
guarantee of the UK, Greece and Turkey. 

Although Archbishop Makarios did not like many clauses of 
these agreements, he was forced to accept them because be felt 
that if he did not sign, partition would follow. C:^rna would 
be divided as a colony and there would be no possibility of rais- 
ing the question again.* 

On 16th August I960 Cyprus became independent, as 
agreed in the Bound Table Conference, and on 12th DecemW 
1960, a Treaty of Guarantee between Cyprus, Greece, the UK 
and Turkey recognized and guaranteed the independence, ter 
ritorial integrity and security of Cyprus. It also provided w 
the right of military intervention for the purpose of re.<«ta 
lishing the state of affairs created in the London and Zone 
agreement. A Treaty of Alliance was also signed on 12 June 
1961 between Cyprus, Greece and Turkey, allowing them to 
station contingents of their own national armed forces 
pnis.* Thus a tri-partite military headquarters wa-s establisb- 
ed. In spite of all these military and political measures mre 
was continual dispute between the two Cypriot communities. 
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1(U‘ 'l-'miMs' Iiiul 'Tulisim’ Wntg tlic Iwo riHiUitVinR propoHivlft 
of Ihc (lrf<'k ClypnotH anil the Tttrkwli Cyprints rcs|K'i-llvo]y 
wliK'li wfJ-i' VIh' I'iuisc ol viola a»«l violi'iicc in Uic country. 

(b) /jnnialialt OttifSCS 

Tile initncilinle cuusos of llic violent condirt ivere eerlaiu 
douses «t Uve dmwUUitiou. Ko, Vo create a uuiRoil iiulcpcmlcnt 
Cyprus, rrosiilcnl JlnUnricw on JM) November IFKid projioscil 
certain luneiidinents In tbe Coiwtitiitioii (in Kl pointN) lo tlio 
Vice-l'rcHiclnil, Tiirkisli Cypriot lender Dr, Afiisttifti Fnzil KuU 
cliiilc miying “tiuu of tin* eonHoiiuenccH of the ilifflciiUieM created 
by certain coiiMiitutionnl jtroviNioim N to prevent llio (]rcck« 
uiid Turks o£ Cyprus fnmi co-operntion in n spirit of under* 
htatidiiiR ruid InendKirip. to undennino the rclution helwcen 
them and cause ibem to draw further npnrt instead of closer 
together, to the detrimetit of the wclbbdng ot tlio peopio «t 
Cyprus os u ivliole".’* Tbcw jtoinu svcrc biisiwiDy aimed nt 
ubolishlng many of the provisions for Hcpurnic eonnntiiial itisii* 
tulions or rights and erealiiig an integrnled unitary statu with 
some limited guarantees for llic Turkisli commiiiiify," ileaction 
to this from Turkish Cypriots and the (lovernmcnt of Turkey 
was Immediate and adverse. Violence broke out on 21 Dceein- 
ber ISCiJ, Neither of the two pnrIicM would yield, the Creek 
Cypriots insisted on inujorily nile and elairned Ihuf the Treaty 
of Guarantee did not give Turkey the, right of military inter* 
vention in Cyprus without the pcrnijssioji of the Ooveriiment 
of Cyprus, while llie Turkish Ooveriiment liislsled lhal it had 
the right to iiip rvcne mililarily nud that Uic c/msliliifion could 
not be amended without Turkish Approvnl,’* AltlioiiKh Uir con* 
flin was i-tsentially domestic, Ixrcanse the Treaty of Ouarfinlre 
iiiTolvid Greece, Torkey and'thc UK it had in(crji;iljo/inJ over- 
tone*. 
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II. UNITED NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS (UNFICTP) 

Since law and order were breaking down the Cyprus ques- 
tion was brought before the United Nations on 26 December 
1963 by the permanent representatiTe of Cyprus to the United 
Nations, Sir. Zenon Rossides, who descrihed the Turkish acts as 
aggression and inter\’ention in the internal affairs of Cyprus 
by the threat and use of force against its territorial integrity 
and political independence, thus bringing Cyprus near to chaos. 
The resiilt was that the Greek troops moved into Nicosia to 
defend Greek Cypriots. The confrontation between Greeks 
and Turks was obviously grave and had threatening consequen- 
ces to international peace. 

The Security Council having considered the Cyprus issue 
recommended the Guarantor States (Greece, Turkey and the 
UK) to try to maintaia law and order there as a £rst step to 
a solution. But they proved incapable of sccuriog a cease-fire 
and of restoring peace in that area. In the meantime, Secre- 
tary General U Thaut appointed Lt. General P. 8. Gyani of 
India, the UNEF Commander, to act as his personal represen- 
tative and keep an eye on developments in Cyprus. He also 
appointed Jose Rolc-Bennet, a senior UN Secretariat member, 
to represent him as observer at the London Conference of the 
four. The Conference recommended an Increased joint peace- 
keeping force of North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Member States, but as President Makarios insisted on the use 
of a United Nations rather than a ‘NATO Force’, the Confer- 
ence ended in failure. 

In view of tiic failure of this attempt to maintain peace 
in Cyprus, on 15 February 39(54 the UK called for an early 
meeting of the Security Council to consider the Cyprus issue, 
claiming: 

(i) the inability of tlic Government of Copras to agree 
to the international peace-keeping force proposed on 
31 January 19C4 by the UIC and 

(ii) the serioas deterioration of the security situation 
in tint Jsiand, efpeeialif Li/sasvJ.” 

15. P.V jserifr, VoL XI, No. 4, April 18M, p. 5. 
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The Security Council having carefully analysed the 'whole 
question adopted a resolution on 4 March 1964 in the follow- 
ing terms; 

“The Security Cotmeil, 

Noting that the present situation with regard to Cyprus 
is likely to threaten international peace and security and 
may further deteriorate unless additional measures are 
promptly taken to maintain peace aud to seek out u dur- 
able solution. 


4. Becommends the creation, with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of Cyprus, of a UN Peace-Kcepinff Force in 
Cyprus 

The UNFICYP eventually became operative on 27 Slarch 
1964 under the Command of General P. S. Oyani. The delay 
between March 4 and March 27 was due to the fact that the 
Secretary General was restricted in his choice of contributiug 
countries, as it was necessarj’ to have the consent of Cyprus, 
Greece, Turkey and the UK, and they were exigent in the 
selection of countries. The Government of Turkey, for exam- 
ple, was opposed to African participation in the UN Force, for 
apparently they were afraid of a second Katanga solution, this 
time, of course, against the interests of the Turkish community 
in Cyprus. Secondly, the financial burden prevented some 
states from participating, as the national contingent was to bear 
its o'wn costs. 

"When UNPICYP did commence operation, it ■was faced 
with a situation in which law and order had broken down, vio- 
lence and shooting incidents were frequent, governmental ser- 
vices and economie activities were impeded and, moreover, the 
threat of hostilities expanding beyond the island of Cyprus' was 
also present.** The objectives of the Force were three : 

(i) to prevent a recurrence of fighting, 

14. UN sc Bes. 186, 4 Mareli 1964. 

15. Bo/d, J. JI.; “C ypnis i l^hode in Peace-Keeping”, Inter- 
national OrganUaiion, Vol. XX, No. 1, tVlntet 1966, p. 11. 
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(ii) to contribute to the restoration and maintenance of 
law and order, and 

(iii) to contribute to a return to normal conditions. 
The initial and immediate task of the Force was to contain the 
violence and attempt to pacify all involved. General Gyani in- 
tended to attain these objectives by considerable efforts, to pre- 
vent violence by persuasion or by negotiation, in the hope that 
it would never be necessary to resort to force." 

The guiding principles of the Force were more or less the 
same as those of other UN Forces. The Force would be under 
the exclusive control and command of the United Nations at 
all times, its commander would be appointed by the Secretary 
General and it would operate in an impartial manner and act 
strictly in accordance with the provisions of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution, using force only for the defence of UN posts, pre- 
mises and vehicles under armed attack and in support of other 
UNFICYP personnel under armed attack.” 

The resolntion of 4 March 19C4 called for the Secretary 
General to appoint a mediator in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus and the Governments of Greece, Turkey and 
the UK. The position of the mediator has a certain strategical 
importance in the Cyprus issue, as hs was supposed to collabo- 
rate with the United Nations, with the representatives of 
the Cyprus communities and with the four Governments con- 
cerned, to promote a peaceful solution and an agreed settlement 
of the problem. Although the Secretary General proposed Mr. 
Jose Eolz-Bemiet,“ the host countiy did not give its consent to 


16. The Uindueian Timer, S9 March 1964. 

17. tJK Doc. S/6653, 10 April 1964 

18. Mr. Joso Kola-BcDnrt, Deputy Cliief of Cabinet, wai the re- 
presentative of the Secretary GeBctal at the Lodon Conferenee of 
January 1!>(W on Cyprus; rras the Serretarr Oeaerai’s personal represeo- 
tatlrc in September 1962 In the territory of West New Guinea to make 
the preliminary arraneemrnts for the transfer of administratioa to 
UNTEA and later as a Temporary Administralor; from January to 
June 1962 served in ONUC as Ita representative in Katanga; prior to 
going to the Secretariat in 1950, Mr. Itoanet aervM as a permanent re- 
presentative of Qaatemala to the XTaited Nations with the rank of Ambas- 

- (Continued on nezt page) 
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thn propo<;al and the appointment went to Mr. Sakari S. Tou- 
nnoja' as UN Mediator. After a short period, on 9th Septem- 
ber 1964, Jlr Tuomioja died, and his place was taken by Mr. 
Galo Piaza, the former President of Ecuador.” 

The United Nations CiTil Police (UNCIVPOL)“ was also 
established on 16 September 1965 to provide the necessary con- 
ditions for the return of law and order. The main duties of 
these police elements were to establish liaison with the Cypriot 
police and to accompany Cypriot police patrols in their con- 
trols on vehicles at police check points. It was a great help to 
have liaison with the local police. 

Tlie presence of the Force, the Police and the Mediator 
contributed high moral strength. Thus, generally speaking, 
with the exception of the two major engagements at S. Ililaris 
and in the Tylhiria area in 1964 and the Ayios-Theodoros Kop- 
luos^ fighting in November 1967, the Force was fairly success- 
ful in preventing a recurrence of fighting. But a Force seems 
to be indispensable in the Island as tension rises and falls. 


III. INDIA’S POLICY* 

(A) 'Enosis*, ‘Taksim* and India’s .Stand 

Long years before Cyprus became independent, India had 
consutently ad vocated that there must be an end to British 

(Continued from previous pagey 
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colonial rule in the Island. After tlic independence of Cyprus, 
India held that no action should be taken -which might jeopar- 
dize the sovereignty, the political independence and the terri- 
torial integrity of Cyprus, But the conflict of December 1963, 
together mth the deterioration in Cyi'^us, resulting from ac- 
tion taken by the Turkish Government in launching attacks 
against tomns and villages saddened the Government of India 
and its people. As a result, India fully supported the appeal of 
the President of the Seenrity Council to help in the restoration 
of amicable and peaceful conditions in Cyprus.® 

India believed that in order to safeguard peace and secu- 
rity not only in Cyprus but in the surrounding region, there 
should necessarily be a rapprochment between the majority 
and minority communities.” A minority certainly has its own 
rights, said the Indian statesmen, but it cannot stand in the 
way of effective rule by a majority. Jf Cyprus is to eontiaue 
as a separate entity, it is absolutely essential that the two com- 
munities should learo to feel a common sense of nationality. 
The minority would be wise to take some positive steps toivards 
this goal.* 

India was categorically against ‘Taksim’, because of its 
own experience. Indian statesmen felt that the people of Cy- 
prus had long suffered from foreign interference wliich had 
curbed their sovereignty and independence and imposed the 
concept of paititiou. As the Indian delegate to the United 
Nations observed: “As we have all seen, partition only created 
new problems. We tlierefore support the Government of C^-p- 
rus in its efforts to maintain the unity of the State of Cyprus”.” 
Partition, then, was a wrong approach to the Cyprus issue and 
therefore India advocated the independence of Cyprus in a 
framework which would guarantee the freedom, legitimate 
rights and security of the Turkish Cypriot community, and 
argued that it should have a cantonal sysfem of Government as 

23. scon, 22n(3 Tear, 13«2iia Mtg.. 10 June iSG7. paras. 3C-39. 

24. Foreign Affairs fecords, Vol. SIN, Ko. 3. Ifirth 1063 p. 74. 

25. The Hindil, 20 Oetol»cr IOCS. 

2C. OAOR, ISSSlli rie. Mtg., 15 October 1965, pari 47. 
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in Switzerland, as this wOTild be much more suitable than parti- 
tion” 

Nor did India favour ‘Eno^’ as it felt that this would 
prevent Cyprus from becoming a truly independent and non- 
aligned country. Indian poUtidaoa therefore declared that 
recently independent Cyprus should not be asked to give up 
its sovereignty, which is what acceptance of ‘Enosis’ would 
entail. This could be without any doubt the most divisive and 
potentially explosive aspect of the G 3 T)rus problem, and so 
must be avoided if peace was to reign in the country. 

(B) India’s General AUilude to the Prohlem 

India’s general attitude to the Cyprus issue was gummed 
Dp by the Cairo Non-Aligned Nations Conference in 3964: 
“Cyprus as an equal Member of the United Nations is entitled 
to and should enjoy unrestricted and unfettered sovereignty 
and independence, and allow its people to determine freely, and 
without any foreign intervention or interference, the political 
future of the country, in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations’’.* So the sointiou to this dispute and the pro- 
tection of the political independence and territorial integrity 
of the state should be achieved through Tenunciaticin of the use 
of force and the establishment of peaceful relations with all 
countries. During the Non-Aligned States’ Conferences and 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting this same view of 
the Government of India could be observed. The Cairo Con- 
ference of October 1964, furthenaorc, called upon “all states 
in conformity with their obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations and in particular under Article 2 para 4 to 
respect the sovereignly, unity, independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Cypms’’,* and to refrain from intervention directed 
against Cyprus and from any threat or use of force against 
Cyprus and from any efforts to impose upon Cyprus an unjust 


27. The Bindu, 17 April 1964. 

28. Foreign Policy of India. Texts of Boeuments, 1946-1964, op. 
eit., p. 614. 

29 Quoted in Cyprvs-^the problem is perspective, op. oil., p. 27. 
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solution unacceptable to the people of the country. The Lusaka 
Conference of Non-Aligned Countries in 1970 and the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers* Conference of June 1965 and Septem- 
ber 1966 had also reaffirmed their view that the Cyprus prob- 
lem should be solved within the framework of the United Nations 
and its Charter and in accordance with the principles of demo- 
cracy and justice and in conformity with the wishes of the 
people of Cyprus." 

The Government of India repeatedly stressed the fact that 
the issue should be settled peacefully through direct negotiations 
between the parties concerned. In February 1957, the UN Poli- 
tical Committee debated the CiTirus question and adopted an 
Indian resolution in the United Nations which merely expres- 
sed the hope that negotiations tvoald be resumed." Moreover, 
the Indian politicians empha-sized that the people of the island 
should be allowed to determine freely the political future of the 
country. To this effect the Indian Union Governanent appealed 
to Turkey and Greece to observe the ntmost restraint and take 
steps to prevent the outbreak of active hostilities over their 
difference in regard to Cyprus and urged them to co-operate 
with the United Nations. It was in this spirit that India joined 
the sponsors of the thirty-one power (Afro-Asian end Latin 
American countries) draft resolution which called for respect 
for the sovereignty, unity, independence and territorial inte- 
grity of Cyprus, free from all foreign intervention and inter- 
ference, and recommended the continuation of the UN media- 
tion work." 

India did not see the possibility of an immediate solution 
to the Cyprus problem, and wished the United Nations to be 
provided with enough men and money to tackle its job success- 
fully. 

As far as a permanent solution is concerned, it must be 
acceptable to Greece, Turkey and not least, to Cyprus, which 

30. Foreign Affairs Seporti, VoL SIX, No. 9-10-11. Srptember- 
Octohor-NoTecjber 1970, p. 109. 

31. Rfephent, op. eit., p. 150. 

32. UN Doe. A/C-l/DJlS, Itev. 2/*diL 1-3. 2 Dwember 19(55. 
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has obviously begun to enjoy its status in international affairs 
as an independent enUty, and this solution is not easy to find. 
The main question is, who is to settle the matter, Greece, Tur- 
key or Britain? It seems that present relations between Maka- 
rios and Athens are not bright. The British, on the other hand, 
are not anxious to take up the burden again, nor are the Turks 
keen to accept responsibility for it. The efforts of the United 
Nations have also come to nought particularly because of the 
financial strain. A tentative idea was put forward that the 
Turks should accept the Greek proposals for local Government 
•while the Greeks should agree to let in more Turkish troops so 
that the minority may feel more confident. In any case, it 
■will be for the United Nations together with the peoples invol- 
ved to strive toward a permanent agreement." 

(C) India’s Involvement , 

India did not supply troops for the UN Peace Force in 
Cyprus,'* but aeeording to reliable sources, the Secretary Gene- 
ral bad asked B, N. Cbakravarty, the Indian permaaeat repre- 
seatatii’e to tJje United Nations, about the eventual possibility 
of sparing a contingent for the Force. It was reported that 
India liad not refused categorically although it had its reserv- 
es." 

The reasons why India ‘de facto’ did not send troops to 
Cyprus are various. There fa no doubt that in •view of the 
border conflicts with Pakistan and China, India was forced to 
restrict tlie sending of its force else-where. It is also likely that 
the financial situation was a handicap to the dispatch of Indian 


33. T?ie Hindu, 14 tlefember 1969. 

34. As of April 30, 1964, tlie total strengtH of Force in Cypms 
■was 6,341 out of which Aostria 10, Canada 1 087, Finland 1,000, IrolaEfl 
626, Sweden 889. and PK 8.719. (D.Y Monlfeljf Chronicle. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jtay 1964. p 9). As of 10 December 1970, the strength of tiie military 
pcrsoucl -was 2,969. {XJN HonlMp ChrmiOa, Vol. V3II, No. 1, Jannary 
1971, p.^21). The costs of IJNFICYF were met by the parties in conflict, 
by pnrticigutiog countries and by wofontary contributions. Xt amotinfed, 
from 27 llarch 1904 to 15 December 197ft, to some 8122,605,000. (IXN 
IfontMi; Chronifie, Vol. VIII. No. 1, January 1971, p. 21). 

33. The Hindu, 23 Febmary 1964. 
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troops to Cyprus. It was the Secretary General himself who 
observed that some states would be more willing to supply con- 
tingents if they did not have to meet the estra financial bur- 
den called for by the cost-provision of the resolution.* There 
was a marked reluctance on the part of potential contributors 
to get caught in the firing between the forces of Cyprus and the 
Turkish Cypriots." 

It was also rumoured that President Makarios would not 
have liked any coloured troops in Cyprus. However, it does 
not seem to be correct to apply this to India, for the general 
feeling in Cyprus was that Indian forces were renowned for 
their responsibility and impartiality and keen to contribute to 
peace in the troubled area. In this way an Indian contingent 
would be definitely useful in helping Cyprus to return to nor- 
niality. Furthermore, it was Mr. Kyrianos Hadjian, the Cyprus 
Ambassador in Cairo, who stated that his country would receive 
with favour the participation of neutralbt slates such as the 
UAR and India in the search for a solution to the Cyprus 
crisis." When the Cyprus Government heard that India would 
not participate in the Force it took the altitude that if the larg- 
est of Afro-Asiau non-aligned countries was now going to say 
that because of its own pre-occupation or because of financial 
consideration it could not fall in with another country’s wishes, 
then the Western criticism of Non-Aligoment would be proved 
correct ThLs refusal would show that pacts and alliances 
do pay off because when the time for action comes Xon-AIign- 
ment turns out to be just so much hot air." 

Nevertheless, India sent an Indian Air Force Sap'‘rcons- 
tcllation for Cyprus with 15,000 lbs of medical supplies worth 


36 The Seenrity Couneil Besolntion of 4 Slareh 3964 protldcd 
under para 6 that all rest* pertaiDins to the Force ahould tie met in a 
manner to be apreed open by thcni, by Cocemmenta proriding the eon- 
tinpenfs and the Gocemmont of Cypma. 

37, Stepenga, J. A.: "DN Peacc-Kcepinp: the Cyprus Venture”, 
Journal of reace research, Vol. I, 1970. p. 3. 

3S. The Ilinduilan Times, Tthroarf II, 1964. 

39. The Statesman, 28 February 1961. 
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tria Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colomhia, Cnha, Czeclm 
slov’alda, the US, Egypt, Denmark, India, Ireland, Mexico, 
Zealand, Nonray, the Netherlands, the Philippines, the llE 
Sweden, Switrerland and Thailand." It is also worth notin the 
services of the Indian Commanders in Cyprus. They were rin- 
Oen. P. S Gyani (21 March 1904 to June 1961) ; Lt.-Gen. It. 
Gen. Dewan Prem Chand“ (18 December 1969 to tbe presen 
day). 


Oon. Gyani lias already been engased on peace-lceeping 
duties in Gaza and tbe Yemen. He assumed command when 
the Force was initially set np. Uis great ability and eomplete 
impartiality sougUt to make the Force effective in the duchargo 
o£ its mandate. He continued to bear the dual load ol com* 
manding the Force and conducting negotiations on a variety of 
essentially non-military matters. A Greek Jlinister once s a e 
that ‘for us, Gyani means Honour’.** In general the man ■was 
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42. Stegenga, The VS Force in Cypme, op. cit., p. 89. 
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liked by both parties' except on very few occasions, for instance 
When a few Turkish Cypriots doubted his impartiality, they 
-honted at him ‘do™ with Gyani’, ‘assassin', ‘next time ho 
comes bach wc will kill him’, etc.' 

On Jmie 20. 1964. Gen. K. S. Thimayya was appointed 
Commander, replacing Gen. Gyani. But nnforlnnateiy, Gen 
thimayya died of a heart attack on 18 December 1965 The 

wr'n m ““ °° ““ Thimayya who 

ok,, "saeded for his military ability, wisdom, integrity 

.(r r ? ' human qualities was a serious loss to the IIN peace 
efiort m Cyprus”.** 

TT« UNPICYP is commanded by Gen. Prem Chand. 

mUitary knowledge and sense of respousibiUty ss well as 
K contmuous etforts towards a final solution in Cyprus were 
praised by many UN Members. 

Conclusion 
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strpot^^ are found in every village square and on every 

^ Cyprus. And it is the people who must be con- 
invnis. «®“scnt to any arrangements which 

on a 1 Hence peace-beeping operations based 

tiT. P">^de a solution, unlcs .5 backed 

y peace-making operations. 

^°u^t its mere presence and policing acti- 
iclpc d to achieve the priraarj- end vital objective 

taetba /"the •“‘srriew, Gen. P. a Gyani showed his safis- 

ftnd Turkish «o-operatlon received from both Greek 
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15 rv 27 AprU 19M. 
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India and the UN Temporary Executive 
Authority (UNTEA) in West Irian 


I. THE DUTCH-INDONESIAN DISPUTE OVER 
WEST IRIAN* 

Indonesia is made up of many ctlioic and regional groupings 
of nearly a hundred million people spread throughout 3^000 is- 
lands in an area equal in aiae to the whole of Europe from Ire- 
land in the West to the Caspian Sea in the East. It hecame 
an independent Republic at the end of the Second World War 
on August 17, 1945, from tl^ Dutch Colony. At the Round 
Table Conference which took place at the Hague from August 
23 to November 2, 1949, a draft Charter of tbe Transfer of Sove- 
reignty was accepted by both parties (the Netherlands and In- 
donesia).'’ 

The Round Table Conference, however, failed to agree 
on the status of one of the islands. West Irian.* So they came 


•For Ue\iiil3 hop: Bnjled Natloirt; The US in Wfnt Sev Caieea 
(New York: IJjphart, A.: Tie Travma of Dteolonnatio* — the 

Dateh and Ifeet Sew Gutnea (New Ustcd; Vale University PrcM, 19CC}. 

1. Tte Article I o( the Charter aarat **T1‘0 Kineilom of the Kethcr- 
lands uDconditionally nnJ irrcroeably transfers rompWe soeereiifaty over 
Indonesia to the Repuhlie of the United States of Indonesia and there- 
by reeotrnites the Republic of Ibo United States of lodonesla as an In- 

nuiL savwipt rtata”. 

2. West Irian or Irian nbarat was the deoomioation owd by the 
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to tile eoQelosiou that the ‘statos quo’ of West Irian “shall he 
raamtainecl with the stipulation that •within a year from the date 
of transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia (i.e., by 27 Decembw 1950), the question of the 
political status of New Guinea tvill be determined through ne- 
gotiation between the Republic of the United States of Indone- 
sia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands’’.* 

Thns West Irian had remained under the tutelage of the 
Netherlands at the time of transfer of sovereignty. There are 
different explanations offered as to why the Netherlands showed 
special consideration towards West Irian. Some explain this 
from the economic point of view, others from its strategical 
significance, and yet others instead from the psychological or 
from the political point of view. To the Dutch, says Liiphart, 
“New Guinea became the symbol of Uolland’s continued 
national grandeur, power and moral worth. ' 

III view of a peaceful settlement of the issue, since basi- 
cally the Netherlands felt that they had the moral duty to pre- 
pare the inhabitants of West Irian, and Indonesia felt that 
negotiation should start from the premise that \Ycst Irian was 
already hers, there was a conf»ence of lilinisters of the ivio 
countries in Djakarta in March^l950 which appointed o com- 
mission to study the problem and to find an adequate solution. 
Later, since tbe commission’s work was not progressing W'ell and 
a solution still seemed far away, not only did negotiation be- 
come impossible but Indonesia even refused to be in contact 


(Conlinueil from prtrioiu page) 

Inilonpsbns; 3t oimos “a hot couatry*’. Il was first osed by Trans 
Ka'isicpo at the Jtalino Conferenre in July 1910; nliereas the Nether- 
lands used the rtenominatlon West New Guinea. The area of West Irian 
is 412,781 s^. km, and nepuiation 732,000 (1962). The World’s second 
largest island, Orecnlarrd being Gie first, was discorered by Spanish es- 
plorcr, Oritr De Jletcs, in 1S4S. lie named this land Nora Guinea 
eau«o be Ihoueht that be saw a resemblaiiea between the island iababi- 
tants and those of African Goinra, Tlie East India Conip.my the 
Dnttli to the island 80 years later. After tbe Napoieonie wars, the 
Netherlands took over the eompaiw’a interests and the first settlement 
was established In 1823. (Pakirton Timcf, 21 January 1962). 

3. Quoted in tTN Setiev, VoL IX , No. 9, September 1962, p. 6. 

4. Lijphart, op. eit., p. 280. 
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with the Netherlands. There were also several bilateral nego- 
tiations of which the final one which started on. 10 December 
1955 in Geneva also concluded without any success. Attempts 
were made to introduce the question in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. In 1958 the situation deteriorated fur- 
ther when Indonesia turned to other countries for armed as- 
sistance to settle this issue. 

Towards the end of 1961 a clash between the Netherlands 
and Indonesian troops %waa fast becoming imminent and on 19 
December 1961, the Acting Secretary General expressed his 
deep concern over the question and the sincere hope that the 
two eovmtries would seek a peaceful solution to their problem. 
On 17 January 1962, the Secretary General further requested 
the representatives of the two Governments to discuss with him 
the possibilities of a peaceful settlement of the whole question 
in conformity with the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations.* The result of the appeals of the Sec- 
retary General was that negotiations took place under Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker who at the request of the Secretary 
General acted as a mediator. He proposed what is known as 
the ‘Bunker Plan' which su^ested the transfer of the Nether- 
lands’ authority temporarily to the United Nations and then 
to Indonesia. Provisions were also included for implement- 
ing the ‘act of self-determination’ granted to the Papuan inha- 
bitants,* before the end of 19G9. The agreement between the 
and, thus, says the Secretary General, “....in time with the 
Netherlands and Indonesians was signed on 16 August 1962; 
principles of the Charter, Las settled peacefully a long-standing 
problem, with benefit to aJl concerned”.* 


II. UNTEA 

Indonesia, in the hope of a settlement on West Irian, had 


5 UK Reueir, Vol. IX, No. 0. September 1962, p. 39- 

6. Papuans «ere tbc inbabitanU of 'Vest Irian. iJlcraUr, Papna 

in the toiTcct name papa-wo wn, in Dutth means -.rimltis* 

and Indonesian means an illegitimate eltild, an oneisUiie^ “ f 
person {Indonttxan Obserrer, 7 Jus* 19W). 

7. UK Snt«v, Vol. IX, No. », September 1962, P- *■ 
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brought its cause before the UJJ General Assembly. In 1957, 
the Indonesian representative stated in the General Assembly: 
“We have come here seeking a sohition to this dispute not only 
in the best interests of the Indonesian and the Dutch peoples, 
not only in the best interests of peace and stability in this re- 
gion of the -world, but in its broadest context in the high inter- 
est of promoting a new, more fruitful relationship of co-opera- 
tion and understanding between New Asia and the West”.* Ac- 
cordingly, the United Nations has been doing its best to find 
a settlement for years. 

The agreement of 15 August 1962 was followed by a re- 
solution of the Genera! Assembly stating that: The General 
Assembly, considering the dispute couceming West Irian, 

“ (1) Takes note of the Agreement; 

(2) Acknowledges the role conferred upon the Secre- 
tary General in the Agreement; and 

(3) Authorizes the Secretary General to carry out the 
tasks entrusted to him in the Agreement”.* 

The Secretary General, then, constituted the UNTEA. This 
was the first time that the United Nations had Temporary Exe- 
cutive Authority, so that the UN Flag was to fly over a terri- 
tory of which it was the sole administering authority. The Agree- 
ment provided for the United Nations to take over administra- 
tion from October 1, 1962, for an iuteTim period ending on 
May 1, 19G3. Later, the Secretary General according to Article 
VII of the Agreement established a Security Force, the pri- 
mary function of which was to maintain internal law and order.” 

The UNTBA came across various difficulties during its 
stay. First of all it -was handicapped hy lack of knowledge of 
conditions in West Irian and the d^ree of political conscious- 


8. Sastroanidjojo, AK: Indonesia in ike Omted Ifations (Ministry 
of Information, Eepublie of lodonema. 19S7), p. 13. 

9. UKOA I?€s. 1J52 (i Vll), 21 September, 1963. 

10. Article VII says: "Tlie Seeretary-Geneial yiHl provide the 
IJNTEA mth such Seeunty Forces m the UK Administrator deems 
necessary. . . ” 
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ness ^hicli had dcTeloped among the Papvmns. The national 
movement which took place in West Irian even reached the 
state of urging that the Papuans be allowed to run their own 
territorial administration." Secondly, the hurried exodus of 
Dutch officials had left gaps difficult to fill.’* Thirdly, the lan- 
guage was dilTerent and difficnlt to learn, which meant that 
contact with the people was rare. This is why one Papuan ob- 
served that “they (UNTEA) had no contact with the people 
whatsoever. As far as I am concerned they may just as well 
not have been here’’." 

This does not mean that the Administration was a complete 
failure. It assured the peaceful transition of authority from the 
Dutch to the Indonesians, the continuance of aU public services 
and the supplying of essential commodities. The level of em- 
ployment remained at its optimum and the economy remained 
stable. IINTEA also took steps to prepase the populstios. psy» 
chologically for the impending change-over to ludonesiau au- 
thority, and public projects were initiated, cootinued or com- 
pleted by the UNTEA." 

In accordance with the Agreement, the transfer of sove- 
reignty to Indonesia took place on May 1, 1963. It took place 
peacefully and mthout any incident. 

The United Nations was to assist in implementing the re- 
maining part of the Agreement, i.e., the ‘Act of Free Choice', 
and as bad been agreed, Fernando Oritz-Sanz of Bolivia was 
appointed to supeirise it in April 1968. This act was carried 
out between 11 July and 2 August 1969, accordin" to the tra- 
ditional Indonesian system which was lo arrive at a collective 


11. Krocf, J. M.: "West Kew Guioea, tis Unfcrt**** rntore”, 
Atiait Surcey, Vol. VIII, AaxBSt 190^ p. 699. 

12. Oo Septembor 1. 1962, the «dmiiiistralion maenej hj 

Kf\hei\aiM3 on>\ 7,618 local emptoyoc*, by Octobfi 1, tlie ficuce* 

were recpeetirely 775 and 7.032. CVenr. T. W. Vac I^cr: “Tbe Uoifed 
Kation* io West Irian, a CritiqoB”, ZnterKotionat Orpanualun, VoL 
XVIII. Winter 1961. p. 59). 

13. Quoted in Vcor. P. W. Vsn Per, “Tte United Nationi In Wert 
Irian, a Criticiuc”, op. cxI., p. 59. 

14. p. CO. 
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iiv: 

M. soy.reig.ty. The people oj ’iVest Im. eh so ^ ^ o£ 
of demcraey to he opplied m tl.e.r osscmbhes for the A 
Free Choiee’.“ 

Accordingly, unanimous conscmus in favour of 
procured, and on November 19. 1969. the General Assem 
bly completed the consideration of West Irian. 

The whole experience once again 
of the United Nations to undertake a variety of 
vided it received adequate support from Member States o 
Organization”.” 


III. INDIA’S POLICY” 

(A) Common IdiaU 

India had always considered West Irian as an integral 
part of Indonesia and this dictated its policy in this matter. 
For centuries Indo-Indonesian relations were rooted m 
aneient culture and civilization; their languages and their 
Muslim religious ties” are an as.sct for close relations, T es 
two States of South East Asia have had to struggle 
economic independence, and politically they both followe 
policy of Non-Alignment and adhered to the principles of Pan 
Sheel. There were reports that even in the United Nations they 
acted together in important decision-making. In particu ar 


15. Kieeings Contemporars Archicet, 1960-1070, Cols. 23711*1— 

16. tTKGA Hes. 2504 (XXIV), 25 November 1969. 

17. UNTB, 1963. p. 44. 

18. Refer to Foot-noU* I. p 143. 

19. India is the third Unslim country in number of popuia i 
after Indonesia and Paiistan. 
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they were strong supporters of anti-colonialism wherever it 
existed and together tliey worked for a durable peace in the 
world. 

India and Indonesia also shared a common view as regards 
the settlement of the West Irian issue. In the first place India 
wished the West Irian question to be settled through a peace- 
ful approach based on direct negotiation between the Indone- 
sian Government and the Dutch Government. To this end, 
India encouraged the two Governments to follow this path. As 
was clearly stated in December 1931 in the Indian Parliament, 
the Indian Government was in no doubt that the Indonesian 
claim to West Irian was legitimate and fiowed from the circum- 
stances of the case and even from the various treaties between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. It only hoped the problem 
would not be allowed to drift in such a way that peaceful set- 
tlement become impossible in spite of the fact that the concilia- 
tory approach had unfortunately failed so far.* President 
Sukarno echoed this last sentiment when he said: "we have 
tried to solve the problem of West Irian. We have tried bila- 
teral negotiations. .. .seriously and for years.... We have 
tried using the machinery of the United Nations, and the 
strength of world opinion expressed there.... the situation in 

West Irian is a dangerous situation eradicate imperialism 

and the world becomes immediately a clean place, a better place 
and a more secure place’'" 

With a peaceful settlement dragging its feet more than ex- 
pected President Sukarno was stimulated by the Indian Goan 
experience." Since tlicre wa.s no peaceful way out in Goa, vio- 
lent and explosive change took place and this could have been 
considered a precedent and an incitement for Sukarno." "When 


20. Jawah.trlal Nchrn: Foreign Fotieg (Keif Dellii: Got- 

cmmont of India, rublieatlon Pmsloii, 1901), pp. 412-413. 

21. United Ana, Vol. XIV, Febraa^ 1962, p. 104. 

22. The Corernment of Portugal bail liken an absolote poTilion, 
itating that tbc statuT of Got ira< not aegotiable, and that Goa waf to 
remain an integral part of PortogaL 

23. Ktic Tori Iteraht Tribune (Paropean Edition), 4 Jaaoary 
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patience has reached its limit, then I fear out policy of con- 
frontation noth the Dutch in all Helds, military, economic and 
political ahonld be succeeded by a policy cyen more force- 
ful 

(B) India’s Position before the Agreement of 1962 

Tlie territory’s political status had been a matter of dispute 
betTvecn the two Governments for several years prior to the 
a^eement. It had been the subject of discussion at the 9th 
(1954), 10th (1955), 11th (1956-1957), 12th (1957) and 16th 
(1961) session of the General Assembly when Indonesia laid 
its cause before the United Nations.® In all these years, India 
had very closely oo-operaled with Indonesia and supported its 
cause against colonialism. As a first step, on SO November 1954 
India joined Argentina, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Syria and Yugoslavia in supporting Indonesia and request, 
ing a peaceful settlement of the issue in a resolution which said 
that the General Assembly “Expresses the hope that the Gov- 
ernments of Indonesia and the Netherlands will pursue their en- 
deavours in respect of the disputes that nov? exist between them 
to find a solution in conformity with the principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations”.* Ijater, a meeting of the 'Prime 
Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan, in 
December 1954 and April 1955 at the Afro-Asian Conference 
in Bandung, came out in support of the position of Indonesia. 
In 1957 India together with Bolivia, "Burma, Ceylon, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Iraq, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Sudan and Yugoslavia drafted a joint resolution for effective 
action over the "West Irian question: 

“The General Assembly 

1. Requests the Prerident of the General Assembly to 
appoint a good offices commission consisting of 3 members, 
with a view to assisting in negotiations between the Gov- 

24 . President SuUanio qaoted in the Japan Times, 12 August 1962 . 

25. UXTB, 1962. p. 124. 

26 . ‘ON Dmn A/CJ/UIO, 30 Koreaber 1954 . 

27. UNTB, 1955, p. 61. 
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enunents of Indonesia and the Netherlands in order that 
a just and peaceful solution of the question may be 
achieved, in conformity with the principles and purposes 
of the Charter”.* 

The Government of India stated that there could be no 
question of XJN admimslration of West Irian, even for an in- 
terim period, without the consent of Indonesia, and India could 
not accept the application of the principle of self-determina- 
tion to territories of sovereign states, or as a means of settling 
disputes without the agreement of the States concerned* Fur- 
thermore, the Indian delegate to the United Nations reiterated 
the position of the Government of India in 1061, introducing 
an Indian draft resolution calling for bilateral negotiations.* 


(C) The End of a Ca$e of Colonialism 

The interests of India go bach to when the Government of 
India, with the co-operation of the Qovcminent of Australia, 
raUied the Governments of that part of the world, to focus pub- 
lic attention on the subject of the status of Indonesia and its 
attempts to free itself from thraldom to the Netherlands’ Em- 
pire.* India extended the fullest moral support to Indonesia in 
that country’s struggle against Dutch colonialism for the In- 
donesian struggle against the Dutch was a struggle for the free- 
dom and unity of an Asian nation and should therefore be ac- 
tively supported by Afro-Asian countries. Furthermore, it was 
also held that Indonesia would be justified even if it had to use 
force to throw the Dutch out." 


8. trx Doc. A/C.1/L.173, 23 Fcbmaij 1957. 

9. UNTB, 1961, p. 54. 

0. "The Oencral Afcwmbly. rcI««*iosr »l>at a pcaeefot and 

1 solation of tbia pToblcm U eswntul, 

1. Urces the QoTcrtuocnts «f Indonesta and the Nefbcrla^ »o 

ensaf'o theijnclrcs in fortber nej^otiafioBs under the icp* or 

tho Pre.idcnt of fbe Ocnerat AfwmW/ w«h a new to find a 
solution of this question {a conformity with the pnneiplef of 
tho UN Charter....". (UN Doe. A/L.367. 20 Norewber 
1961). 

1. Foreiyn Affair, Errofd,, Vol. VIIT. No. 9. September 196- 

2. Vnilrd Aria, Vol. XIV, No. 2. February 1963. p* 
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The GoYcmment o£ India consideted West Wi*” “ 
gea, part ot Indonesia with the transfer <>« 

I L.11, a mentber ot the Indian ddegat.on to 

Nations, mterpreted Article 2 of the transfer of J 

and said that it referred to the 'resideney net 

tory’ of New Guinea. A residency, as is well known, 

administrative sub-division. In other words the very 

of the Article is an admisaon that West Irian is an in g 

part of Indonesia.” 


India welcomed with great interest the agreement that was 
signed between the Governments of Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands. In the General Assembly the Indian delegate stated that 
the Indian position had always been that Indonesia was one 
and sovereign, and that it was not a question of geographical 
proximity or personal relationships with the Indonesian leaders, 
hut rather an approach to the nhole problem of colonies. For 
Nehru, the agreement removed a source of conflict in South East 
Asia of which ludia is a part. For the Indian press, the agree- 
ment was the triumph of good sense. 


The Government of India congratulated the Secretary 
General and the United Nations for its effectiveness in settling 
the West Irian prohlein. Indian opinion was that: “it was 
U Thant's tenacity which brought the disputants hack to the ne- 
gotiating table and Jlr. Bunker’s compromise formula whicb 
provided the basis for the final solution”." 


In spite of this good will India warned the United Nations 
not to become a super authority in the island. During the 


33. UN Doc. A/FV 125S, Novemtier 6, 1963, para 57. 

34. Article 2, “....that the •tolve <pw of the residency of New 
Guinea shall be Diaintamed with the stipulation that within a year from 
the date of transfer of sovereignty to the Eepublio of the United States 
of Indonesia the question of the political status of New Guinea be de- 
termined through negotiations between the Republic of United States of 
Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands”. {UNGA, Offcial Se- 
cords, XI Sess, 664th Pie. Mtg., 28 February 1957, paras 158 160). 

35. GAOR, XI Sets, 664th Pie. Utg., 28 February 1957. paras 
158-160. 

36. Foreign Affairs Serords, VoL VUI, No. 1, January 1962, p. 19^ 

37. The Hindu, 17 August 1962. 
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period when it was present in West Irian the Umted Nations 
wotdd have very limited lunctions, “in onr view, this period 
should he as short as possible. The role of the Umted Nations, 
consistent with the Charter, -would be to hannonke the various 
interests as far as possible -without being a super-authority over 
the sovereign authority of Indonesia”.” 

The results of the Act of Free Choice in West Irian were 
conclusive. This was the completion of Indonesia’s anti-colo- 
nial struggle. 

(D) India’s Involvement 

Although India did not participate in the UN Security 
Force, it was a consistent fighter for a peaceful and quiclt set- 
tlement of the West Irian question. At the begituung there was 
a rumour that U Thant was planning to send a Security Force 
fo West Irian and that India nught be asked to supply the bulk 
or even all of this Force. Moreover, the Force would need a 
large number of civilian personnel for its administration and 
India -would he certainly responsive if its assistance was sought.” 
Although this was the public opinion in India, in reality Maltha 
was first ashed to contribnte the Force, but preferred not to 
be involved in it. It is true that Malayans would have had the 
advantage even of speaking the same language but all the same, 
the Malayan Government reported that it could not spare men 
for the United Nations in West Irian as it needed them itself.” 
In the end the UN Security Force was formed of a contingent 
made available by Pakistan under the command of Brigadier 
General Said Uddin Khan® 

38. Indian delegate in GAOB, XVII See*- 1187th Pie. Mte.. 21 
boptetnber 1962, para 254. 

39. The Hindu, 17 An^et 1962. 

40. The Keu TcrTc Timer, 16 Aneort 19G2. 

41. The gtfcngth of UN Secoritj Futee aa of December 1962t 
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There were various opinions and comments as to why India 
was not asked to contribute a force for West Irian. Tiie first 
and foremost reason was that Indonesia being a Bluslim coun- 
try, it would have been preferable for a Bluslim country to con- 
tribute the Force. In this respect the first choices were Blalaya 
and Pakistan, The non-i)artieipation of Indian troops in West 
Irian could also be explained by a desire to allow other coun- 
tries to share in these roles. As India liad very largely contri- 
buted its forces in OMUC and UNEF, it was right and fit that 
in its turn Pakistan should also be able to contribute troops for 
the United Nations. Over and above all, the United Nations’ 
first task was to supers’ise tbe cease-fire which would need only a 
small military force. 

On India’s part, since President Sukarno’s indifferent at. 
titude towards China’s attack on India, India would certainly 
have thought the matter over very seriously if it had been ask- 
ed to contribute a force. India’s financial burden resulting 
from the OBTUC and UNEF probably made it hesitate to be- 
come involved again and therefore, reports add, it perhaps would 
be the turn of the other Asian and African countries to bear 
the brunt of peace patrolling tins time and contribute the 
necessary security troops for West Irian." . ' 

Apart from these external factors, there were some internal 
matters to consider at this time, and India was not in a position 
to send troops to West Irian when its o\vn borders were being 
threatened. 

In spite of all this, India veiy closely participated with 
the United Nations in its achievement of an effective union of 
West Irian with the common Indonesian motherland. 
Brigadier General I. J. Rikhye of India, the head of the United 
Nations military observer team, was given the task of helping 
to ensure the execution of the cessation of hostilities, of placing 
military observers at various points in tbe territory, and of 
making arrangements for the arrival of the United Nations Sc- 


42. The Nindu, 17 Aa^at 1902. 
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curity Forces. Tlie Indian Goveniiiifint also sent military obser- 
vers under General Rikliye for the cease-fire supervision." 

Conclusion 

The UNTEA served an important function as a buffer be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia to avoid au armed con- 
flict. It remarkably accomplished a smooth transfer of adminis- 
tration from the Netherlands to UNTEA and from UNTEA to 
Indonesia. 

Although doubts were raised as to whether this action was 
a peace-keeping operation or not, it seems that the general opi- 
nion is that it was. It was a situation which had presented a 
threat to international peace and seenrity, but fortunately, ten- 
sion had been lessened through the eease-Cre and the agreement 
between the parties. This offered au opportunity for a peace- 
ful settlement provided that the United Nations could assume 
certain functions." One peculiarity of this action was that un- 
like most operations the Security Force was not destined to 
assist a specific government of the country. 

India’s whole attitude towards the West Irian issue derived 
from its policy of auti-coloaialisoi which preaches that from 
whichever part colonialism comes, it is a thing to be rejected and 
to be opposed. As usual India’s CQntinuou.s struggle was for a 
peaceful settlement tlirougfa bilateral negotiations, and it seems 
highly probable that she would have been prepared to agree to 
participate in the Security Force if she had been asked to do so 
in spite of internal and external objections. 


43. The miJilarr obserrer* were draws: /rem TTN’EP: Itraail 2, 
India 4, Sweden 2; trom ONTTC: India S, Ireland 2, Nij^eria 2, and 
Sweden 4; twin USTSO: Swedrs 1, and Ceylon 2. (United XaiSoM 
Office of Public Information, Press Belease tVXQ/8, 2S Aopnit J962). 
Tlic financial settlements wore made br tbe rartios in disj^uto. Tbe 
total tost was ♦ 32,386,420. (FtnantUl Eeport of 1964, General AssomV 
1/ Official Records, 20th Soit. nij<plcii>estarv, Xo. C, p. 41). 

44. nonett, D. W.: United Xation* Foreee (Ijondan; Stereos A 
Sons, 1964), p. 254. 



CHAPTER VIII 


India and the United Nations Inter- 
vention in Kashmir 


I. UN MILITARY OBSERVATION GROUP IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN (UNMOQIP) 

AND 

UN INDO.PAKISTAN OBSERVATION MISSION 
(UNIPOM) 

On 15 August 1047, the Indian Empire came to an end ^ith 
the formal transfer of power by the British to tlie two new Do- 
minions of India and Pakistan. At the same time 5C8 princely 
states* were theoretically left free to link their future with 
whichever Dominion they might wish, taking into consideration 
before they decided to join cither, certain common factors such 
as geographical compulsion or geographical contiguity, the com- 
munal composition of the states, and economic and strategic 
problems. 

Except for the state of Jammu and Kashmir (henceforth 
referred to aa Kashmir),’ largest of the former princely states 


1. By tho Independence Act IM? it was prorided ttiat princely 
states of India which had not enjoyed their soveTcigii rights under the 
British were to do eo in the tatnre. 

2 . Kashmir is one of the 568 princely states of India with a 
lation of 4,615,000 (1971) in an area of 84,471 sq. miles of which 77% 
are Mualiams, 20% Hindns, 3% Sikhs, Buddhists and other minorities. 
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of India, all others had linked their destinies to either one of 
the Dominions* Kashmir being in a very peculiar situation as 
it had a Maharaja (Shri Hari Singh), a Hindu ruler* with a 
Muslim majority, wished to haye more time before deciding to 
join either of the Dominions. lit the meantime, India and 
Pakistan vied for the possession of Kashmir. The Indian posi- 
tion was that Pakistan was using mainly economic pressure on 
Kashmir to join with it, and this was followed by the invasion 
through Pakistan and from Pakistan. The Pakistani position, 
on the contrary, was that it did not know anything about inva- 
ders and that India was using pressure to make tbe Hindu Raja 
join with India. 

According to reliable sources, however, it seems that Pak- 
istan was at least aware of the invasion. Confirming this, 
Sheikh Mohammed AbdoUah* observed: “I have seen with my 
own eyes the support given by the Pakistan Government, not 
only in supplying bases but in providing arms, ammunition, 
direction and control of tbe tribesmen, and I have seen the Pak- 
istan Army cross the borders”.* A public statement by Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan In Djakarta on 17 December 39CO confirm- 
ed this fact: ” where the Muslims were fighting for free- 

dom, naturally, we in Pakistaa went to their aid”.' So Pakis- 
tan sent troops into Kashmir to protect the territory of Pak- 
istan from possible aggression by Indian forces, to prevent a ‘fait 
accompli’ in Kashmir by the Indian Government, and to pre- 
vent the influx of refugees into I’akistau.’ 

3. AU that was required for tbe secession was an inatroment of 
accession executed br tbe ruler and accepted the Goremor General. 

4. In 1840 tbe Baja of Jamnio, bj tbe treaty of Aoiritsar, paid 
Bs. 7,500,000 to tbe British and srquiretl Ifaslunir from tbem. 

5. Sheikh 51. Abdullah, former Chief Minister of ICasbmir; Presi- 
dent of iluslim moTcment in Kashmir ; bom in 1905 in Soura near Srioacar, 
Kashmir; founder and leader of Kashmir Muslim Conference, political 
bod; founded in 1922 opposed to tbe antocratie mJs of Hindu BaJ ; later 
became National Conference in 1938 (NaUonal Coafercoee was like a 
n.ational moroment ns Congress part; of India); launched 'quit Kash- 
mir’ moTiiueut 111 1940 ; hlemticr. Kashmir deleEatiou from India to UN*, 
detained and put in jail creral times. (irAo's H’Ao. The Times of India, 
19C8). 

C. srOR, S/AeenJa 2<f, S Febmarr p. IS. 

7. Indian Foreign Affairs, VoL V. No. 3. Marrb 1902, p. 31, 

8. UN Doc. S/IIOO, 9 NoTcmber 1945, p. 19. 
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Not being able to stop the inva^n. the hlaharaja wrote to 
the Governor General of India, Lord Moiintbatten, and said 
that 111 view of the conditions obtaining at present in Kashmir 
he had iio option but to ask for help from the Dominion of 
India which naturally could not send the troops asked for with- 
out his state acceeding to the Dominion of India.' Lord Mount- 
batten, in consultation with the Government of India, accepted 
this accession but informed Kashmir that consistent with the 
policy whereby any state in which the issue of accession had 
been the subject of dispute, the question of accession should be 
decided iu accordance with the wishes of the people of that 
state." Hence, when the Maharaja of Kashmir executed an ins- 
trument of accession in favour of India on 20 October 1047, 
Kashmir became legally and constitutionally a part of India. 

On 1 January 1048, the Indian Government, under iirticle 
35 of the Charter, laid down in the UN Security Council a com* 
plaint against Pakistan for its complicity with the tribesmen 
and ofQcials in the tribal invasion." Moreover, India was ufraid 
that the invasion by tribesmen from the North West Frontier 
Province of the state of Kashmir was likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 

The Security Council having heard statements on the situa- 
tion in Kashmir from representatives of the Governmeuts of 
India and Pakistan adopted a resolution wliich established "a 
coininlsiou of the Security Council composed of representatives 
of three members of the United Nations, one to be selected by 
India, one to be selected by Pakistan and the third to be desig- 
nated by the two so seleetwl”.” During the month of April the 
UN Commision in India and Pakistan (UNCIP)” rose from 
three to five because of practical necessity. This commission 


9. UN Doc, S/628, 2 Jaanaiy, 1948, 

10 Higgins, n, VN Feace-Keepinti 1940-1907, Alia, op. e«f., p- 316. 

11. UN Doc. S/628, 2 Jaimai 7 1948. 

12. UN Doc. 8/654, 20 Jannaiy 1948. 

13. UNCIP wa3 composed of CzechoelOTalia, Argentina. Eelpum, 
Colombia, and the US. {Crechoslovalsia is eclected bj India. Argentina 
by Pakistan and three othern selected by the Security Council). 
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was invested with a dual function: 

“1. To investigate the facts pursuant to Art. 34 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

2. To exercise without interruption the work of the Secu- 
rity Council and supply mediatory influence to smooth 
a^vay difficulties; to carry out the directives given to it 
by the Security Council; and to report how far the advice 
and direction, if any, of the Security Council have been 
carried out”.“ 

UNCIP’s continuous efforts to restore peace and order 
proved successful when a cease-fire order was announced on 
1 January 1949. To render this cease-fire effective, the Security 
Council established UNMOGIP," the main duties of which in- 
cluded not only observation of the cease-fire line, but also com- 
peteuce to decide whether the cease-fire was being violated or 
not. 

On 9 December 1949 the Commission made a final report 
recommending the replacement of the Cominhsion by a Media- 
tor. Accordingly, the first ifediator was Sir Owen Dixon, a 
judge of the High Court of Australia. It ended in failure be- 
cause of India’s stand on the wUhdra^val of its forces and its 
refusal to equate its position to that of the aggressor. The mis- 
sion of Dr. F. Graham” ended also in failure; the chief obstacle 
to his proposition of dcmilit.irization was the differenee over 
the number and character of the forces to be left on each side 
of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitariz.'ition. 
In February 1957 the Security Council sent Mr. Cunnar Jarring 
of Sweden as Mediator. He faced the old argument that India 
would not permit a plebiscite because Pakistan had not carried 


14. UN Doc. S/G54. CO Janaarj IMS. 

15. The first croup of UXMOGIP amtcil in the subcontinent la 
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16. V. Graham Dcfencii Administrator in the Depart- 

ment of Labour in Wnsl.incton. former US 8*-nalor and former I’rcsi 
dent of Iho Uiorersit/ of N. Carolina (UNTD, 1951, p. 344). 
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out its part of the agreement, i.e^ withdrawal of its troops. 

After a relatively calm period the situation became explo- 
sive in 1965, when fighting broke out, violating the cease-fire 
Ime, and also in other parts of the state. The United Isations 
established another observation mission called UNII’01I.“ Tbc 
scope of UNIPOJI was explained by the Secretary General: 
“for historical, legal and practical reasons, it was not pos- 
sible for UNMOGIP to carry out those tasks beyond the Kash- 
mir cease-fire line.’’ He added, “....in Anew of the difference 
in origin and function between tbc UNMOGIP and UNIPOM, 
I have decided to organize the observers whoso function it is 
to supervise the cease-fire and withdrawals, os an organization 
separate from UNMOGIP (though) obviously the two will be 
closely co-ordinated.’"* 

The UNIPOM did not Iasi long in the subcontinent os it 
ended its duties by March 19C6. But the presence of the 
UNMOGIP has been found indispensable until to-diiy. In the 
meantime, peaceful settlement was also sought Ihreugh Tash- 
kent declaration.* But a final imlitical solution is still fur off. 


11. INDIA’S POLICY 

(A) The Governmenfoi Policy loicards 17;V OpcTations 

The Government of India laid the Kashmir issue before the 
Security Council of the United Nations, explaining its position 
which was that the state was an integral part of the Union and 


17. Higgins, H., United J/alit 
cit, p. 377. 
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18. UNIPOM nurabered about 00, provided by 10 Member States 
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lands, Nigeria and Venezuela). (UN Doc. 8/6009, 21 September, 1905). 

19. Quoted in Higgins, B., VnUed Jfationt Peace-Keeping 1946- 1967 
Ana, op. ett., p. 427. 
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Affaire Becorde, Vol. XII, No. 1, January 1969, p. 11). 
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therefore aggression or partition, secession and its entirety 
relate to the Indian Union. The accession was full, final, com- 
plete and irrevocable. India declared Pakistan to be an aggres- 
sor, which had invaded and annexed the sovereign territory of 
the Indian Union* To seek the cessation of fighting and a 
settlement of the issue, the Government of India had requested 
the Security Council, to ask the Government of Pakistan to 
prevent its Government personnel, military and civil, from 
participating in or assisting the invasion of Kashmir, and to 
call upon other Pakistan nationals to desist from taking any 
part in the fighting there, and to deny to the invaders access 
to and use of its territory for operation against Kashmir, mili- 
tary and other supplies, and all other kinds of aid that might 
tend to prolong the present stru^le." 

From the very beginning the Government of India found 
the handling of the Kashmir issue in the Security Council 
strange. It insisted on taking into consideration the basic facts 
and historical developments. Prime liinister Nehru reiterat- 
ed: “the first established fact is that there was aggression by 
Pakistan in October 1947, resulting in %videspread killing, des- 
truction and looting. This being the initial fact governing the 
whole Kashmir affair, it must be remembered because every- 
thing subsequent flowed from it. Every decision that may be 
taken, every consideration that may be given to the Kashmir 
problem, has always to keep this basic fact in mind’’.* 

In the Indian view, the Security Council seemed more con- 
cerned with the legality of accession than with the aggression 
of Pakistan, India repeatedly remarked in the course of Secu- 
rity Council meetings: “we went to the Security Conncil not 
to decide on accession and so on — that was on accomplished fact 
and we did not want anybody else’s authority to tell us that 
accession was right or not. We went there to ask the Security 
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Council to call upon Pakistan to iritlidraw its forces from 
Indian Union territory, lliat was the mmn objeet”.** But the 
Council, condoning the aggression, unwittingly gave some legal 
substance to PakLstan’s armed presence in a part of Indian ter- 
ritory. In spite of all this, the Government of India accepted 
the resolutions of the United Nations and of the UN Commis- 
sion, “not because we liked everything about them”, said Prime 
Minister Nehru, “but because in our earnest desire for a peace- 
ful settlement ”* 

Many Members of the United Nations were of the opinion 
that a plebiscite was the only right and peaceful solution to 
the Kashmir issue. The Government of India noted that the 
resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 were prece- 
dents to acceptance of a plebiscite and “we accepted them (the 

resolutions) ; wc stood by them and we stand by them 

There were, however, some conditions of the resolutions to be 
fulfilled before it could take place. The very first was that 
Pakistan which had brought its army into Kashmir withdraw 
it." Aggression must be purged before there can be any talk 
on other steps to be taken, lUre a cease-fire, a truce and then a 
plebiscite." 

It is to be remembered that Prime Minister Nehru, who 
was the first to accept the idea of a plebiscite, went out of his 
way to declare that after the raider had been driven out and 
peace restored in the state, means would be found to ascertain 
the people’s wishes. The lodian Government was to hold fast 
to this word and principle. It held, however, that it ^vas ex- 
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been completed.’’ (UN Doc. S/1196, 10 January 1949). 
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trerael 7 important that PaHstan troops should completely 
withdraTT and peace should reign in the state before a plebis- 
cite takes place. Moreover, Nehm noted that “the Government 
of India’s acceptance of a plebiscite was not an offer to Pakistan 
or any organisation but it was to the people of Kashmir, in spite 
of the fact that the Kashmir Government’s accession to the Gov- 
ernment of India was indisputably correct froJU the legal and 
constitutional point of view”.* 

As far as the formation of tJNMOQIP was concerned, 
India did not make any objections until Pakistan was promised 
military assistance by the L'nited Slates in February 1954. Then 
Prime Minister Nehru advised the Secretary General of the 
United Nations that the 18 military and 3 civilian Americans 
serving in UNMOGIP could no longer he treated by the Indians 
as neutrals in this dispute and hence their presence appeared 
ha b% mpvjpet." There was wt a, later ata^e, aoxae dia- 
agreement between India and the Secretary General on the esta- 
blishment of UNtPOM as a separate entity from UXMOQIP. 
India wished UNMOGIP to operate not only on the 1949 Kash- 
mir cease-fire lines but in all other areas in Kashmir where its 
help was needed. So it was of the impression that it would 
have been enough if the Unit^ Nations hod expanded TINilO- 
GIP instead of establishing a separate observation group. That 
was why the Indian delegate to the United Nations observed: 
“the separation of the cease-fire line by two groups separately 
in different sectors is bound to cause confusion and the Gov- 
erament of India fears tliat it will not be possible to achieve 
the close co-ordination, administrattre and operational, which 
we consider essential to proper implementation of the cease- 
fire”.** As a lesuU of tins there were strong objections on the 
part of India when the question of pajiaent to UNII’OM was 
raised. 

fVhen the formation of a UN military force in Kashmir was 
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of the United Nations seemed clear to the political leaders and 
they strongly criticized it. Dr. lladhakrishnan was afraid 
that the United Nations would share the fate of the League of 
Nations if it did not become effective in Kashmir. He said 
that at the time of the conflict betvreen, Ethiopia and Italy, 
the League of Nations had been unable to act in a jast and 
honourable way, and that was the beginning of the end for 
the League and he hoped that the UN would not submit to any- 
thing false or unjust." One of the eminent freedom fighters, 
Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel, went further when he said that the 
United Nations was an organization which is supposed to lay 
the foundations of world unity and peace. But its Members 
were not even able to settle their own differences and the Sec- 
urity Council had so far not been able to solve definitively any 
problem that had come np before it. In his opinion it would 
be more appropriate to call It the “Insecurity Council” dis- 
turbing the peace of the world. He added that if the Security 
Council were to release India from Its obligation to It India 
could put an end to the Kashmir problem very speedily.** 

The ineffectiveness of UN Observers in Kashmir wa.s also 
noted among Indian politicians. The General Secretary of the 
Jana Sangh, an Indian right-wing party, strongly criticized tlie 
UN Observers, saying that “India could hardly rely on the 
assurances of UN Observers. Their role in Kashmir was not 
satisfactory” and he added that “the United Nations would 
undermine the country’s defence to Pakistan’s advantages”." 
The Communist Party of India was militantly opposed to the 
UN presence in Kashmir. They even called for the expulsion 
of the United Nations from Kashmir. 

The general opinion among Indian statesmen was that the 
Big Powers had a heavy hand in this Lssne and so it was their 
doty to help to reduce the tension. Moreover, they state<l that 
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if the United Nations was to function as an effectiTC force to 
maintaiD peace it should stay away from the power polities’ 
game. The Socialist Party’s opinion, expressed in its monthly 
journal ‘Slankind’, wos simplp that there seemed to be no jus- 
tification for ever having taken the case of Kashmir to the Se- 
curity Council. The Government of India was perfectly capa- 
ble of dealing ^rith the Pakistaii invasion hy itself and the In- 
dian armed forces had been well on the way to clearing the 
whole of Kashmir from that occupatioo. The appeal to the 
Security Council showed a pathetic faith in a body that was 
plainly an instrument of the Great Powers. It added that a 
plebiscite would only provide an opportunity for the forces of 
division — to raise the question of whether the people of Kash- 
mir were Mushias or Hiodos. What was necessary and appro- 
priate for the people of Kashmir was not a plebiscite but the 
opportunity to exercise their democratic liberties for the first 
time.** 

The Indian hloslim political leaders in a convention held 
in Lucknow on March 19 aod 20. 1958 declared their comiction 
that Kashmir was legally and constitutionally an integral part 
of the Indian Union, and called on Pakistan to end its aggres- 
sion. The convention concluded in the following words s “ 

if ever such an occasion arises the Muslims of Indian would 
be foremost in defending India's sovereignty and honour, 

Aa concerns a peaceful settlement, th# Indian politicians 
were unanimous in holding that a lasting solution to the Kash- 
mir issue could only be possible through negotiations between 
India and Pakistan and they considered that the United Nations 
could be of no assistance in achieving a lasting settlement.** 

(C) IForid Optniofi 

There is a general feeling among many United Nations 

<0. In Sisir Qnpla: <» IfuJio-PoW^tan Itelai{on4 
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delegations that the crisis in Kashmir was prolonged because 
of the failure of the United Nations to implement its decisions 
in the disputed territory. Th^ tried to faring about an end 
to the fighting hut they eonld not provide a final solution." 

Many remarked that the United Nations had made a mis- 
take in placing the aggre^r and the victim of aggression on 
the same footing. The ‘Reporter’, New York, 21 October 1965 
carried an analysis from Edmond Taylor who had visited several 
critical sectors of the cease-fire line in Kashmir and had obser- 
ved that “the subsequent escalation might conceivably have been 
avoided if the United Nations had identified Pakistan as the 
aggressor early in August and mobilised all pressures at its 
command to halt the aggression before it provoked the inevita- 
ble Indian, retaliation. . .thereby it (UN) failed in its raisston 
to preserve peace”." 

As far as the accession of KAshtnir was concerned, there 
were Member States of the United Nations who felt that it 
was unquestionably legal. For Warren Austin, the then repre- 
sentative of the United States to United Nations: “ with 

the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India, this foreign sove- 
reignty went over to India and is exercised by India and that 
is how India happens to be here as a petitioner”" The USSR 
representative bluntly declared, “the Kashmir question was 

settled by the Kashmir people themselves who consider 

tbemselvea to be an inalienable part of the Republic of India”." 

World opinion showed itself to be divided. However, it 
seems, particularly from the legal point of view, that Kashmir 
be part and parcel of India. ‘The Daily Telegraph’, Lagos, 
September 14, 1965 noted that “Pakistan has committed what 
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in Memation.! ta k aggraasion” |i®‘™a‘a 

rigM.ofigMbad.. Th=8tat»..u a 

plebiscite on Kaabmir « an mdial 

teeign coimtry demand a plebiscite m a J 

The “Gaactte de Lansanne” of ““""istan”. 

-the responsibility for the present et^ „Ls need 

Pakistan conld not escape from ^ (Lon- 

by raiders conld come only from Pakistiin . 
don) of Angost 31, 1965 reported that there b' -i^” 
that the guerrilla aetions in Indian Ifashmtr res 
operation conceived, planned and directed by 
of Pakistan. The 'Journal de Geneve of Angus ’ ^ 

categorically observed that for Pakistan 
temptation to support insurrectionary moyemen P 

Kashmir the character of a Muslim province and so bring 
under Rawalpindist authority. 


The whole Mueliin world sopported India saying 
is the aggressor and it should stop aggression in Kashmir whicii 
was constitutionally Indian territory, and as one of the Muslim 
newspapers wrote: “India recognizes the right of the 
lion Muslim community in India to its own way of living. wi 
its secular administration India has secured equal rights to a 
without making any discrimination against minorities. It is 
for this reason that during the armed conflict Indian Muslims 
acted in the same manner as the Hindus while fighting agains 
the Muslim Pakistan army”.* 


(D) Indian Public Opinion 

The people of India conrider the conflict over Kashmir to 
be a conflict of “principles”. In order to strengthen Islamaba 
Pakistan wished that all Muslims should join their natura 
fatherland, whereas India wanted to maintain the principle o 
the Peaceful Co-existence of Hindus not only with Muslims u 
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with all other communities such as Buddhists or Christians. 
There is also a conflict over “fundamentals” as both India and 
Pakistan are fighting to defend their national and religious in- 
tegrity respectively; Pakistan has to assert its communal ideas 
and India has to resist them. 

The 60 million of Indian Muslims cannot understand why 
Kashmir with a Muslim majority should not be a member state 
in the Union of India. They do not find any necessity for having 
a separate state to foster their culture and ideas. So they con- 
sider that the problem of Kashmir is not just a problem of 
Indo-Pakistan relations but one based on more profound things 
like “hatred, suspicion and fear”. If there is to be a lasting 
settlement it is absolutely essential that aU these be got rid of. 

There is no doubt that at the time of independence para- 
mountcy over the princely states in the subcontinent was aban- 
doned by Britain and wrongly so. The consequence was the 
Kashmir dispute. This was why India went to the United 
Nations, making the simple request that Pakistan be asked to 
cease aiding those aggressors, “either <our) facts were right 
or they were wrong; the United Nations never gave an answer. 
Now it is clarified by the fact Pakistan has never admitted that 
her troops are fighting in Kashmir. This admission was a re- 
versal of her claims before the United Nations”.* ■\^^ 1 CD the 
Indians found that the United Nations was ineffective in deal- 
ing with the Kashmir issue, they strongly critieired the Gov- 
ernment of India: “We maintain that our Government has 
bungled badly over the Kashmir issue”.* They thought that 
the biggest bungle was to have referred the Kashmir problem 
to the United Nations. It seems that the sooner India with- 
draws this iasue from the United Nations the better for India 
and for Kashmir. The second bungle was the cease-fire order 
during the valiant Indian Army's absence in Kashmir chasing 
aggressors. The result is that Kashmir territory, which U 
under the law, under the consfitution and by all canons of mora- 
lity and justice Indian territory, one-third of it is to-day oecu- 
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pied by these illegal trespassers wlio are still sticking to it and 
Indians arc passire spectators and cannot do anything. The 
tlurd bungle was the offer of a plebiscite which led to this con- 
fusion and resulted in a serions atuat!on.“ 

The extremists came to the conclusion that ^ part of the 
territory of India has been inTaded, is held by the enemy, and 
they are asking what Indians are doing to defend that territory. 
The Government of India failed in its defence; therefore, some 
proposed that Indians should march their armies. Furthermore, 
when aggression seemed to be condoned and the Ijnited Nations 
seemed incapable of finding a political solution, some concluded 
that the Kashmir issue no longer exists in the United Nations 
for them, save when it is raised by Pakistan. For others, the 
issue was already settled when Kashmir seceded to India. 
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PART THREE 


TOWARD A UNITED NATIONS 
PEACE-KEEPING AUTHORITY : 
THE INDIAN APPRECIATION OF 
PAST EXPERIENCE AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 



CHAPTBE IX 


Factors Motivating Indian Policy towards 
the United Nations Peace-Keeping 
Operations 


I. EXTERNAL FACTORS 

India’s policy of Non-alignment and Peaceful Co-ezistenee, 
aUhough designed to safegoard its OTm national interests at the 
time of ‘Cold War’ rivalry, later proved a real international 
policy. The fast growing membership of the non-aligned gronp 
and its various conferences and resolutions have made real con- 
tributions to tbc cause of tvorld peace. 

Aloof from any military alliance, independent in policy, 
taking each issue on its own merits, Non-Alignment seeks col- 
lective peace which is where collective security really lies. It 
is best practised in the United Nations, the Organization in 
which is to he found the means for Collective Security and the 
peaceful settlement of dispntes. It has heen clearly revealed 
that a policy of Non-Alignment is not a policy of weakness, nor 
a question of equilibrium, it is not a question of sitting on the 
fence but of acting. It is merely proclaiming to the world that 
Non-Alignment can make a contribution to peace by methods 
of conciliation.’ In the sphere of power bloc rivalry as in Korea 
it has proved a very nscful niediam. 
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The Collective Seenrity ^slem estnblislied in the Charter 
was to prevent the outbreak of war. Although the Government 
of India was not satisfied with the provisions dealing Viith this 
question, it felt that the Charter was an ‘organic creation’ and 
must therefore be regardetl as ‘eternal’,* which Is why it strongly 
supported the view that the Security Council was the sole 
authority to undertake UK Peace-Kceping Operation with mili* 
tary dispatch. It should be remembered that India took a negative 
attitude, to the establishment of the ‘Uniting for Pence’ resolu- 
tion which provided to the General Assembly the possibility 
to intervene in the maintenance of iulornational peace and secu- 
rity whenever the lack of unanimity prevailed in Security 
Council' 

However, although India accepted the fundamental assump- 
tions of the Collective Security system, it was very sceptical 
about its military use in the prevention of aggression. It was 
of the impression that coltcctive measures need not necessarily 
be military in character.* Nominally, a Collective Security sys- 
tem was operated in the Korean crisis. The United Nations’ 
'Unified Command’ established in Korea, according to India, 
was not an ezatnple of the Collective Security s>"stem as envis- 
aged in the Charter, but an imperialistic intervention in the 
name of Collective Security. This, then, was a clear example 
of the United Nations becoming an instrument of power poli- 
tics, and perhaps was one of the reasons why India did not 
send a force to participate in the ‘Unified Command’. 

India was of the opinion that colonialism and neo-colonia- 
lism constitute a basic source of international tensions and con- 
flict because they endanger world peace and security. Hesent- 
ment was great against foreign rule which had caused frustra- 
tions among the Indian masses for nearly a century and a half, 
and the result was that its emergence as a foreign state was 
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considered but a step in the straggle against imperialism else- 
where. 

India had already fought against world colonialism before 
independence. Subhas C. Bose, a nationalist leader of the free- 
dom fighters of India, had already observed in 1938 that “ours 
is a struggle not only against British imperialism but against 

world imperialism as well , we are, therefore, fighting not 

for the cause of India alone but of humanity as well”.* India’s 
strategical importance in worid politics is again stressed by 
11. A. Ansari, President of the Indian National Congress (1927), 

“ once India is free, the whole edifice of imperialism will 

collapse as this is the keystone of the arch of imperialism. The 
best guarantee for the freedom of Asia and the peace of the world 
is a free and self-governing India”.* 

Basically, imperialism was the reason why the Atlantic 
Charter and Oumbarton Oaks Proposals made little appeal to 
India as they still contained elements of territorial imperialism.’ 
Indian statesmen repeatedly stressed in the United Nations 
the danger of colonialism and their fears that the UK might be 
Qsed as an instrument of certain colonial and imperialistic 
powers to perpetuate their hold on less fortunate people. India’s 
main objective was to make the United Katioas the real ins- 
trument of justice and peace.* India’s support for anti-colo- 
nialism culminated in co-sponsoring the historic resolution 
adopted by the United Katlons on M December 19G0, called the 
Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries and Peoples.* Putting principle into practice, India very 
strongly criticized Belgian colonialism in the Congo and did all 
it could to have it withdrawn as a pre-requisite for lasting peace 
in that region. In the West Irian issue India called on the Dutch 
to return to Indonesia what was really an integral part of its 


5. Qooted in CoTlada Eaj, cp. til., p. 8. 

6. liiJ. 

7. Swadfsh llctln, Indio’s feroritx CMeetire SeetHlf Sps- 

ten, op. p. C. 

8. The Hinds, 29 0<tot«r 19SO. 

9. UNGA Ew. 151* (XV), 14 December IMX 
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, as a first step to the cstabUshment of peace in the 

island. 

When faced irith racial discrimination India did all it 
could, short of going to war, to flgUt it. It was India wine 
brought the racial situation in Soatli Africa to the attention ot 
the United Nations and suggested tliat a Commission should be 
established to consider the international implications of this 
situation.” Whereas, in the ralesline conflict India’s interven- 
tion in the United Nations was to promote negotiations between 
two disputed races. It very strongly advocated the elimination 
of racial prejudice between Arabs and Jews, arguing that both 
races should coexist in Palestine. This was also the approach 
In^a took as regards the Cyprus issue, declaring that both 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots were one people in an independent 
State. 

India was aware of the poUUcal importance of the Big 
Powers in the formation of UN peacc-keeping machineries. Al- 
ready at San Fransisco when there was talk on ‘armed forces 
to prevent aggression’, certain privileges were conceded to the 
Big Powers; i.e., no collective enforcement action could bo taken 
unless the Big Powers i^reed, and there was the implication 
that no coercive action could be taken against any of the pci> 
manent Members. Although India did not favour all these pri- 
vileges it was forced to accept this formation at that time," but 
held that it was essential for the Big Powers to agree on a basic 
minimum policy if the United Nations were to take the vital de- 
cision of forming a UN Force. Hence, during the Korean 
crisis India’s efforts wore directed towards offering “compro- 
mise solutions which could make the Great Powers tolerate, if 
not agree with each other”,” and later helped to lessen tiic gap 
between East and West in Indo-China and during the Suez 
War. In the Congolese civil war, India, leading the non-aligned 


10. Swadesh Iilehta, India’s Attituds toward* Collective SecauttI 
System, op. cvt., p. 36. 

11. Ibid., p. 14. 

12. im., p. 38. 
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states, went so far as to offer combat forces in order to fore- 
stall armed intervention by the member nations of the two 
blocs.” 

India was irrevocably opposed to the landing of foreign 
troops on the soil of another country under any pretest whatever 
and this attitude was clearly stated when American soldiers 
landed in Lebanon, and Belgians in the Congo: “we do not accept 
the use of foreign troops on any territory, for we are convinced 
that there can be no settlement and no return to normality until 
foreign troops have been removed. The countries there should 
live their own free independent lives without interference from 
outside”,” and above all, India did not accept that the United 
Nations troops should become a ‘snper power’ in any country, 
during its action there, they would still be foreign troops. For 
instance India clearly stated in the Congolese and West Irian 
affairs that United Nations troops should not intervene as a 
‘ruling authority’ but rather as an element to help the Congo- 
lese and West Irians to settle their problems. 

The total impartiality of India’s foreign policy led it to play 
important roles in UN peace-keeping operations. There was no 
operation where India’s advice was not requested or where 
India’s participation was not asked for. Furthermore, in all 
operations, in which India participated, the host countries 
^ere satisfied. 

Moreover, India was of the opinion that UN peace-keeping 
operations were collective operations of all the Member States 
and therefore the collective responsibility of all members was 
involved. It insisted that if possible all Member State.s should 
take the responsibility of participating in UN peace-keeping 
operations instead of it being the same Member States which 
always shouldered the major burdens. This may be the rea- 
son why the Security Force formed for West Irian ^vas pro- 
rided by Pakistan instead of by India which would Lave been 
an equally suitable choice becanse of its experience in those 


13- Itajan, yon-Alignment: Mia and Vie Future, op. rtf, p. <0. 
U. Quoted In VX Eeriev. VoL V, Ko. 5, NoreobeT 1958, P- 9- 
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Kingdom and France a gross case of ‘naked aggression’ and 
strongly insisted that the Uaited Nations take immediate action 
to end it. In short, his active and constmetire intervention in 
each international dispute laid before the United Nations great- 
ly helped the UN anlhoritaes to ta^ quick action in the field. 

Jlr. V. IC Krishna Jlenon** Tvas Nehrn’s right hand in 
foreign policy. For many years he had led the Indian delega- 
tion to the Annual Session of the General Assembly where his 
acute intelligence was a guiding line for many years to the 
United Nations. His role in the Korean Armistice, the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-Chlna and the Suez crisis was outstanding. 

Although he was very closely involved in various United 
Nations i>eace-keeping operations, he was not very satisfied with 
its activities apart from those of the UNEF. As a matter 
of fact when the UNEP’s formation was proposed by L. Pearson 
of Canada and the inclusion of units of the Canadian army in 
the Force aroused suspicions of President Nasser as to the ‘bona 
fides’ of Canada in this affair, it was Krishna Meuon who con- 
vinced President Nasser that Canadians are cx-colouiaU and 
would therefore not harm Egyptian interests.** 

In all his actions Hlenon has shonu his ability to grasp 
Nehru's thought and ohjecU^-es and to convey them forcefully 
to the outside ^vorld. At the same time Sir. Menon proudly 
noted in the Nehru memorial lectures in London in 1971 that 
“these thirty years (with Nehru) are years which have enrich- 
ed my life and I hope, with all buinility, that 1 have made some 
contribution towards the ideas that Pandit Nehru wanted (o 
put forward’’." 


II. INTERNAL FACTORS 

The whole internal atmosphere of India is to shower peace 


18. TcOBalil Kri^linaQ KrUlma Uraeo, V)rn on May 3 1807 in CaVifot 
Keral.i; eSoraleii in InS'ia and tn Wirrt CointEiiioAtiiiM td 

Indii lo UnitPrl Kiajrdom; Miaister of Pefeacc of India 1937-1902. (/*- 
tenatumal H'Ao’a irjio 1970-1971). 

19 ladui Olid fTorU P^tie*. Op. eit^ p. 75. 

20. India Keat, 21 NoTeaber 1971- 
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can problems (because) large numbers of Indians lire there — 
we are interested in them.*** 

It is not surprising then, that in the United Nations India 
has always been in the forefront of every peace more. There 
is no other country which has worked so strenuously for peace 
and which has produced such great peace-lovers and peace- 
makers as India. Moreover, part of the Indian constitution 
bears a close similarity to the principles behind United Nations 
activities, as for example Article 51 of the Constitution which 
reads: 

“The State shall endeavour to — 

(a) promote international peace and security; 

(b) maintain just and honourable relations between 
nations; and 

(c) encourage settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration". 

It is interesting to note that there is hardly a single document 
in the entire realm of world constitutions, which agrees so sern- 
pulously with the Charter of the United Nations." 

India’s major aim has alwai's been to support the United 
Nations and to maintain its prestige. Therefore, it is highly 
improbable that it could have had ‘ulterior motives* in helping 
the United Nations. S. Kbee’s remark that ‘it wanted to be 
the Asian leader, this is why it took interest in the Korean 
war,’ is not borne out by the facts. Tshombe’s observation that 
‘the arrival of Indian soldiers on the soil of Congo is an inva- 
sion of India in Africa’, is obviously false. In spite of all these 
criticisms, India whole-heartedly collaborated with all United 
Nations activitie.s. 

India’s desire, ba.scd on its ancient philosophy and rcli- 


25. Nthru’a tUlcmeat jn: rr««* Inforaatlon Bo^o, The OoTern- 
mcDt of India ruWieations Dmdon, Fehreary 2.. 19.A. p. 13. 

20. Kofhuko^hr. C.K, : M»i •"«! Vnittd NatUnt, (Delhi, latef- 
Cultara] Fontin, 1053), p. 11. 
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gion," was to reduce international tensions and lessen the dan- 
gers »f armed conflict, and thin led to its contiiraously ndvocal- 
iiig the peaceful settlement of international disputes in the 
Hinted Nations. That 5s vihy India did not accept the counter- 
aggression in Korea. Instead, it lent its valuahle support to 
negotiations in an attempt to reach a solution. In the Congo, 
India was of the opinion that the United Nations should hase 
tried peaceful means before resorting to armed forces. Had 
this been done, in all probability, the recent liistory of tlie 
Congo would have been comparatively peaceful. 

Other major internal factors such as nationalism, national 
interest and partition should be added to this. India was 
aware of what a nationalist movement is. It is an uprising 
according to tiie wish of the people of ono particular area. 
Therefore, from its own experience it was sympathetic and slip- 
ported these movements, os, for instance, in the Lebanon crisis 
when India argued that the United Nations should recognize 
the right of the people to choose Arab nationalism. Tlie parti- 
tion plans proposed for Palestine and Cyprus in the United 
Nations did not satisfy Indian statesmen who were fully aware 
of the political consequences of partition. This explains India 3 
proposal of a federal system rather than partition in both 
cases. In all its interventions, it seems that India has followed 
a line which often suited its national interests. For, as Mr. 
Nehru said, “all foreign policy concerns itself cliiefly with the 
national interest of the country”." This explains India’s ac- 
tive intervention in the formation of the UNEP and its even- 
tual withdrawal from it 


27. Althougli India was ranclt advaneed in the science and art of ww, 
in ancient India, wac was only permitted as the last resort. The settie- 
Dient of disputes ivns first aoncht throng mediation. This is seen in the 
old Epics. This was genwally done through a ‘dutn’ (envoy) who forgea 
alliances, sowed dissensions in the eoemy's camp, delivered ultimatums ana 
concluded peace. Putlhennorc, Knntilya in his work 'ArtUasastra’ inad 
down the doctrine of 'Snma-dana-hheda-danda’ (Conciliation, concession, 
rupture and force). In the hliddle Arcs it was Sukra, a great Indian 
philosopher, in his work 'NUinra' who laid down the importance _o 
negotiations and mediation before one takes to arms and force. (Forexg 
Affair) Feeords, Yol. VII, No. 21, Angust 15, 1970, p. 13). 

28. Brccher, Uchru: A Political Eiogrophy, op, eit., p. 217- 
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Let us not underestimate the very important role played 
by Indians both military and civilian. The Indian army is 
without doubt one of the world’s best organized and disciplined 
military units which explains why it was a.sted to undertake 
peace-keeping activities on various occasions. It was the Indian 
army which took charge of the ‘Custodial Force, India’, to re- 
patriate the prisoners-of-war to their home lands in Korea. In 
the Congo the Indian contingent sneeessfully defeated the Ka- 
tangese gendarmes and thus it hroi^ht an end to Katanga s se- 
cession. 

The talents, responsihilities and skill of the Indian Com- 
manders have been recognized by the United Nations and host 
countries on various occasions which explains why, in the 
Cyprus operation, there were three Indians among the Cora- 
manders-in-Chief of UNFICYP. It Is also to be noted that Gen. 
I. J. Rikhye had acted for several years as the Secretary Gene- 
ral's military adviser. 

Apart from Jawaharlal Nehru and KrUhna Menon, other 
government officials aud cirilians have largely contributed to 
the success of UN peace-keeping operations. B. Dayal, for ins- 
tance, acted as the UN Secretary Geiicrars personal representa- 
tive in the Congo and B. N. Chakravarty, G. Parthasarathi, A. 
Lall and others were also contributory to making the UN peace- 
keeping machinery an active and effective instrument for peace 
and security in the world. 



CHAPTER X 


Indians Stand on the United Nations 
Permanent Force 


The prohleais that the United Nations face as ^ 

Peace-Keeping Operations arc in a sense the Organization 8 
most contro7eraial actiTities, precipitating serious political and 
constitutional disputes. I'rom the very beginning, its forma- 
tion and composition was TCry much criticised. The flnaneia 
and constitutional crisis following on its actiTities is still under 
discussion in the ‘Committee of 33 ’. Since there are no Charter 
prorisions, its very existence is challenged. 

Doubtlessly, there do exist Tery reasonable and valuable 
arguments for the eventual formation of a permanent United 
Nations force. It goes without saying that a world Government 
should also be endowed with an executive force. Obviously, 
there are also constructive arguments against this, for instance, 
the aim of the United Nations is to create peace not to fight for 
it, therefore, there should be no need for a force. But the fact 
is that since the very beginiungs of the United Nations, its 
observers or troops in one way or another have undertaken 
tasks in different parts of the world to solve international 
putes. 

An international force intern was disenssed in the S. Fran- 
cisco Conference to overcome the threat of unilateral force used 
by a state or a group of states and three hypotheses were en- 
visaged. There should he for example : 
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(i) A permanent force of an international nature com- 
posed of a national army nnder the authority of an 
international direction but remainin" under the 
command of their national army. This was also 
the initial conception of the League of Nations.* 

(ii) An International army composed of fully integra- 
ted national contingents with the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty left undecided. 

(iii) An international army consisting of national con- 
tingents to he kept nnder an international direction 
for determined objectives.* 

India, like the framers of the Charter, supported this third plan 
hut it was sceptical about it as this proposed force could not 
and should not try to intervene in a conflict between the Great 
Towers or even between the small nations for that matter, if 
the Great Powers were divided on the issue. Bot in reality 
the Collective Security system did not function as envisaged 
by the Charter because of Great Power rivalry. It was found 
that Peace-Keeping diplomacy is often more eflicient than Col- 
lective Security institutions and thus it became necessary to 
find ‘ad hoc’ solutions to ‘ad hoc’ problems, Altlioogh not com- 
pletely perfect it has worked in one way or another until to- 
day. In fact one might question whether a permanent United 
Nations force would be fea.sible at the present moment. 

It would seem that India was not in favour of the establish- 


1. When the League cwiTeotioii was drafted 
endow it with a per^nent peace fo««. Bat the USA and the UK 
would hare been in favour of an ad toe poUte foree to ^ j 
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(i) A permanent force of an international nature com- 
posed of a national army under the authority of nu 
international direction but remaining under the 
command of their national army. Thia was also 
the initial conception of the League of Nations 

(ii) An International army composed of fully Integra- 
ted national contingents with the principle of nn- 
tional sovereignly left undecided. 

(iii) An international army consisting of national con- 
tingents to he kept under an international direction 
for determined objectives.* 


India, like the framers of the Charter, supported this third plati 
but it was sceptical about it as this proposed force could not 
and should not try to intervene in a conflict between llie Great 
Powers or even between the small nations for that mailer, If 
the Great Powers were divided on the i<»sue. Hut in renllly 
the Collective Security system did not function as envisaged 
by the Charter because of Great Power rivalry, It >vns fmitid 
that Peace-Keeping diplomacy is often more rfllcient tlian Col- 
lective Security institutions and thiw it beenmo necessary to 
find ‘ad hoc’ solutions to ‘ad hoc’ problems. Altliough not com- 
pletely perfect it has worked m one way or another „„(j| , 
day. In fact one might qu«tion whether a permanent irnUn.i 
Nations force wonld be feasible at the present moment. 

It would seem that India was not in favour of the rstublish- 
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mcnt of n rcraianciil international toree or a 
permanently available to the llnitc.1 Natmn,, 
policy tvas to renounce tlio use of force na far as p ^ 
solve international eoniliels tbronsl. pcaeefnl means Ho - 
over, its laclt of interest in tbe work of tiio Mililary titafi 0 
miltee,' its nesatlve attitnae to tlir 'Uniting for Peace resoln- 
lion and the Collective Measure Committee,' its reluctniiee 
accept the UniBed UN Command in Korea arc all indicative o 
its negative attitude to the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national force.’ 


India felt that the institution of a permanent 'ON force 
would probably be impossible since the ba.sic condition for i 
establishment ns envisaged by tl»e Charter wa-s the consensus 
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Peraanent TIN force — n multinational forte roming always ano 
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4. It was proposed that au international force be formed for P «»• 
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a solution Viliich did not need cnfotccmcut. (UN Uoc. A/AC. I4/Bi . i 
October 11, 1047). 

5. Art. 47 of tho Charter provides 3 major aims for the lllntary 
Staff Committee: 


(a) to adTiao and asdst the Security Council on all (joeetions r • 
lating to the Security Council's military requirements for in 
maintenance of international peace and security, 

(b) the employment and command of forces placed at its disposal, 
(e) elahorate plans to tecnlale armnmente and possible dUanm- 

ment according to Art. 26 of the Charter. (Ballaloud, op. mt-, 


p. 105). 

The Jlilitary Staff Camnuttee became moribund simply because _ there 
were fundamental disagreements as regards its strength, its stationi^ 
and its utilization between tbe Great Powers represented by chiefs of staH. 
lioreoTer, since this Committee was eompoved of tbe chiefs of staff of the 
permanent memheis of the Security Council only, the small powers “Ow- 
ed their reluctance to co-operate in the S. Francisco Conference. The 
small powers, therefore, insist that the Military Staff Committee ®bouia 
be enlarged through the inclusion of representatives of countries which 
supplied contingents for a given operation. 

6. The Collective Measore Committee was also appointed to 
ways and means of carrying ont Tceonimendations by the council of As- 
sembly to restore peace and seenri^. 

7. Eana, Swadesh: "The Changing Indian Diplomacy at tho 
Nations”, Intematiosnl Organiiation, Vol. NXIV, No. 1, Winter 1070, 
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among the Great Powers and this has not been fonnd in any 
of the UN operations so far * E-ven a stand-by force is not fea- 
sible, for either there has to be a decision by the relevant states 
to let an international organ such as tiic Security Council 
decide in each case whether to xoobilizft the force and for what 
reasons, or else there has to be an agreement defining in advance 
and in detail the kinds of circmnstances in which the force 
could he used and the kinds of missions it would perform in 
each case.* 

The formation of a permanent UN force is at this moment 
just not practical, for as Mr. V. K. ICrishna Menon said, “it is 
not possible for any country to pot by a certain number of 
soldiers and officers and say.you are there to go out when there 
w trouble in the world”.** This would raise three problems: 

(i) "What would they do when there is no trouble in 
the world T 

(ii) If they are kept separately and not integrated in 
their national military organizations, they would 
gradually become incompetent to perform their 
task.** 

(iii) Over and above all, India doubts the capability of 
a permanent international force to take effective 
action in all possible sitnalions. For instance, there 
is the problem of its acceptability — ^the units from 
one country acceptable to the host country in one 
situation may not be acceptable in another. There- 
fore no single force could have answert?d to these 
widely dilTeriiig requirements.” 

So in the present state of the world, and as the United Nations 
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Oi^nization is not divorced from power politics, India belie- 
ves that it vronld not be right, “to place at tbe disposal of such 
an organization forces wbieb xoaj be moved in without indivi- 
dual negotiations under the consent of the people concerned . 

India considers that the composition, nature and organi- 
zation of a UN Force according to Articles 43 and 47 of the 
Charter wonld be a perpetual problem. Of course there are 
three possibilities — 

(i) The Great Powers alone could contribute towards 
an international force, but this proposition is unlite- 
I 7 to be accepted because a common interest in peace 
is one thing and the creation of a common force is 
another.** 

(ii) There could be an international force under a coa- 
lition. composed of one Great Power and its allies 
and a large number of non-aligned states. This 
would not differ much from a militarj* alliance and 
could lead to a full scale war. 

(ill) An international force could be formed, composed 
of non-aligned states. Tbe effectii’eness and capa- 
bility of such a force would be strictly limited to 
those situations where the Great Powers were not 
involved either politically or unilaterally.** 

According to some Indian statesmen, however, the time 
is not ripe for a permanent UN force. There are many import- 
ant questions. financial, military, political and constitutional, 
to e clarified before India subscribes automatically to a per- 
manml UN force. First of all the world has to disarm, “ says 
l^inon, for an effective international force to be form- 
e . econdly , -World Ijaw has to he established so that aggros- 
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sion 13 well defined and states are pre-committed to counter- 
aggression. TMrdly, it would be effective only wben there is 
a sovereign authority to make states yield whenever their ser- 
vices are required and sanctions can be enforced.” 

In spite of many problems,” in these recent periods, there 
is strong movement throngbont the world towards the eventual 
formation of a UN stand-by force in UN peace activities. Al- 
though its existence hitherto has been ‘ad hoc’, experience shows 
that there will be a need for its continued existence. There is 
encouraging progress in the work of the Committee of 33 towards 
solving the problems encountered in the past from the function- 
ing of UN peace-keeping activities, and the future seems full 
of promise. 

As in the present world situation, it is almost sure that 
the noQ-aligued states Nvonld be tbe first to contribute to a future 
UN Force. India’s participation would not be negligible. 
And this is shown by Prime Minister Shastri’s words during 
his visit to Canada, “whatever the constitutional and other 
difficulties for United Nations peace-keeping, it was imperative 
that a solution be found wliich w'ould enable the United Nations 
to continue to fulfil this essential role in future”." In this 
respect it is not worth while thinking of forming anything other 
than a stand-by force." 

In view of the importance and urgency of this problem, at 


18. UK Eeitetc, Vol. V, No. 6, KoTcmbcr 1938, p. 93. 

19. Apart from military, eonstitulional and political problcma there 
are others such as langmaso, diTCTwSed wialpmcnt and difference in traln- 
ing and tradition. (It had been tfaoagbt these would areatly hamper a 
UN Force, but in fact in UNEF, bowerer, they turned out to be rerr 
minor or practically negligible or, as ia the ease of differcDt_ custom* and 
traditions, a positire adriintage.) (Urqnbart B.; “United Nations Foace 
Porcea and the changing United Nations". InlerKalional Orffanuatton, 
XVII, No. 2, Spring 1963, p. 343). 

20. Forngn Affaire Records, VoL XI. No. 6 , Jane 1965, p. 117. 

21. To f.icilitate the C!,f.-iMi«brocDt of a rcli.sblo intcmalional pcoc^ 
keeping force tbe Parlbanienta of the Scandinavi.m coontries (Iicnmira. 
Norway, Sweden and Finland) legislated on training programme* *u iw 
a UN stand-by force could be pennanently available. They have put for- 
ward certain condition* wbich broadly conform to thoio of inuia: 

“(a) These force* will a**i«t only la the pcac^lecrlng cpcralloe*. 
and shall have no eonneaion with the proTi*iDn* of chapter * it ; 

IConlinsed <n> next foge) 
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present, the GoTemment of India is giving serious and active 
examination to the question of providing a stand-by force for 
the use of UN peace-keeping operations.” Tins is also the view 
of the Lusaka non-aligned countries’ conference which said that 
the peace-keeping machinery of the United Nations needed to 
he strengthened in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 
The Conference urged a speedy resolution of differences on the 
initiation, control and financing of UN peace-keeping operations 
to enable the United Nations to play a more effective role in 
preserving peace. The participating countries pledged their 
support for the realisation of this end and considered the desir- 
ability of offering a stand-by force for future UN peace-keep- 
ing operations.” 

Indian military ofSeers and ex-commanders of UN peace- 
keeping operations also strongly support this attitude. But 
they insist on a clear distinction between a United Nations 
peace-keeping force and a national military operation. As UN 
peace-keeping is ‘a use of military personnel for an essentially 
non-combat role’, it is necessary to have special considerations. 
In view of this, the Indian commanders proposed the establish- 
ment of UN Training Centres where at least officers and com- 
manders of United Nations peace-keeping operations could be 
trained.” 


The general feeling of Government authorities and mili- 
tary commanders is that if the terms of reference of UN peace- 
keeping operations were to he reconsidered in the light of past 
expenenw, then India would definitely respond positively to 
such a UN stand-by force. ^ 

(Continued from previous page) 

(d) The romitrj ia essential; and 

the United ^tions”*^ excluaiye jurisdiction of 

“ International Porce— The 
227. ' IniernaUonal Studies. VoU VII. No. 2. October 1965, p. 

"Is. » Coremment authority, 

p. 110. ^ ^ SepoTts, VoL Zlk, Septembcr-NoTcoiber 1970, 
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It is evident that in this noelear age, a machinery like UN 
Peace-Keeping is indispensable for human snrvivaL Therefore, 
India was of the opinion that it be allowed to grow and the exo- 
cntive and police fonctions to maintain law and order among 
nations be necessarily strez^thened. It has been noticeable so 
•far, that UN peace-keeping operations have been successful 
only where the contracting parties came to an agreement, and 
where Great Powers’ consensus was achieved. Its success, unfor- 
tunately, haa been in achieving an interim settlement and not 
necessarily a permanent solution leading to a complete cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Therefore, if UN Peace-Keeping is to be 
effective in the future, it must be revised in all its aspects. This 
be all the more necessary if we are to consider the even- 
tual formation of a stand-by force. It is highly important that 
although there are several things that have been institutional- 
ised such as the principle that Permanent Slembers of (he Secu- 
rity Council be excluded from the UN Force, and tbot the role 
of a ‘political arm’ together with a military operation has been 
recognized as a final solution, Peace-Kceping should still be 
governed by yet more provbions adopted and accepted by all 
United Nations hlember States, and integrated into the Charter. 
Besides, it is essential that certain of these provisions should 
deal with the financial aspect, alJowiag the United Nations to 
arrive at solutions to what have been so far among its most 
difBcult problems. 

Sloreover, as the regional organizations are becoming stron- 
ger and stronger (if some arc not, tliey should be strengthened), 
it would be a wise policy according (o Article 33 of the Charter 
to try to solve disputes through regional organizations before 
bringing them to the United Nations. 

No one doubts that the current problems of the UN peace- 
keeping operations arc great. Its present authority Is limited 
and in one sense is even uncertain. Kcvcrthelesis, the United 
Nations has provided a fomm where Member States can come 
together, diseu.s.s and gradosJly arouse a common desire for pearo 
and ju-stice. This Is why it is generally accepted th.st the United 
Nations has preventod many situations from developing into 
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in pence. India iva, convineci that in vien- of 
sitnation, it would he only throush the United Nation, that aU 
nations could contribute to a powerlal force for the mainteu 
ance and promotion of peace and security. 

It is clear that to attain an authentic world peace, the hopes 
of the world rested on the United Katious’ successful opera- 
tions, and hence a tremendous responsibility lies on its Jlem- 
bers. India with its foreign policy which stood for peace an 
friendship among nations tried to reach these goals: for instance 
from the very beginning of its iudcpendence it has laid its o^vn 
cause of Kashmir before the Security Council of the United 
Nations. This was a reaffirmation of its support for the United 
Nations and its desire that the world organization dcTclop^ into 
an effective instrument for the mainlenanec of international 
peace and secniity. 

■When faced with any international dispute, Indio's firs* 
reaction was to attempt to settle it by peaceful means. It is 
patent, then, that in principle it was against the use of armed 
force by the United Nations, because the United Nations should 
first try to preserve peace not by waging war but by some 
other means. War and armed conflict are to he resorted to 
only if necessary; lor example, when the United Nations sent 
armed troops into Korea to fight, the Indian Government did 
not consider fighting inevitable nor the best solution to the 
problem. This act could in no way be considered an effective 
substitute for the continuance of negotiations. 

Although India’s primary concern was to find a settlement 
by peaceful means, when a country’s security and integrity 
were threatened, then, as a last resort, India would accept the 
use of force. This explains iU acceptance of force in the Congo 
• operation. 

In fact, UN Peace-Keeping, in general, has shown how 
active IS India in its attempts to eUiaiuate colonial rule wher- 
ever it existed and in whatever form; how persuasive was its 
me^atory role in the power bloc rivalries; how competitive 
an com alive was its approach to foreign military intervention 
aid bow faMM its attaefa ca radaW 
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violent conflicts, even ihougli the final solution to each dispute 
may still seem far off. In this perspective one can conclu e 
that the ultimate success of Peace-Keeping will only be achieT- 
ed when it is intimately bound up with UX I’cace-JIaking acti- 
vities. They are compleuicntary, and should be permanently 
allied in all world disputes such as look for settlement by the 
United Nations Organization. 
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APPENDIX n 


A Chronology ol Events — with Special Reference to India 


I- Korean Operation 


1945 Aug. 1^ 
1945 Bept. 8 
1945 Deo. 27 
1947 Sept. 17 


1948 UaylO 
1948 Ang. IS 
1948 Sept. 9 
1948 Dee. 12 


lBi9 Oct. SI 
1950 Jun. 25 


1950 Not. 3 
1950 Not. 6 
1953 Jul.27 


The USSR occupied North Korea. 

The USA occupied South Korea. 

Moscow Agreement. 

The USA took the question to UN for a peaceful anttU 

Oenerel Asseinbty Resolution on Korea. 

UN Temporary Commission on Korea was Mt.si 

to eupetviso the Korean election. 

Election in South Korea. 

The Republic of Korea was established. 

The Poeple’e Republic of Korea was ostabli.hed 
The UN Commiesion on Korea I was esiftht...v.* j 
General Assembly pronounced the Repubfia 
the only lawful Oovernmeot of Korea. 

A Oease-Sra Group eompoiod ol Inji. « 

Dan was establish^. * ^aad, 

The UN Comojission on Korea-II was estabi- 1. 

North Korea invaded the South. “W. 

The Security ChunctI Resolution w^ 

The eecood Security Council Resolutin- 
President Truman’s statement on 
Official comiouniqus of lodian poi 
Adhesion to Security Council Reaohit-^ ^ fc- 
The third Security Council Resolution^ 

Prime hlmister Nehru requested the Vs 

to settle the Korean disputo by peact? lU TV 

India warned UN not W cross the Jgn 

tJN Conuniwuon on Unification ajjd p ^**^1 

Korea was established. 

‘Uoitieg for Praco’ resolution. 

Intervention of the People's Repub] 

The Armistice Agreement was sign^ 

Neutral Nations Supervising Com^' ^ 

Nations RepatristioD Commiation **’‘'•8 >. 

CiModia} Ferreo oiladio ia ifpcni' ' 
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n. Middle East Opcralions 
(a) TIN Truce 
1929 


1945 Nov. 13 


194S Apr. 23 
1948 2Iay IS 


1948 Aug 11 
1948 Eept.l7 


1949 Deo. 8 

1950 Sept. 17 


Organiaation 

‘rational lioma. »..va 

‘Arab Uigb CommiHW wWeb *p®5ogtine. 

inrclationswiththoTlKoiioiatterarelatmgtoraloatin 

Anglo-AToerican comnuttw* of inquiry to inves iga 
the Palestine problem was ostablisbed. 
tTN Special CoromiUco on Palestine WM establish^. 
General Assembly llesolttt«on on the Palestine par i lon 

Truce CommisMon sraa established. 

British maadato came to an end. 

Israel declared itself a state on partition plan of 
Count Folko Bemadotte of Sweden appointed UN 
Mediator. 

TJNTSO established. 

Count Bemadotte, the Mediator, was murdered by 
Jowieh terrorists in Jerusalem. 

Tho General Assembly citablished a UN coneilietlon 
commission to promote relations between _tho Btate 
of Israel, tho Arabs of Palestine and the aeigbbourlng 
Arab States. 

Israel bocame a Member of the 'ON. 

Tho General Armistice Agreement signed between 
Israel and Egypt, Israel and Lebanon, Israel and JoT* 
dan, Israel and Syna. 

ON Relior and Works A^ncy for Palestino Befugeea 
was establiahed. 

India reoagnizod the etate of Israel. 


(6) VB Emergency Force 


1958 3nl.26 
1958 Oct. 29 
1956 Oct. 31 
1956 Nov. 4 
1956 Nov. 5 
1956 Nov. 6 


1956 Dec. 21 
1959 Deo. 5 

1966 Feb. 1 

1967 May 19 


President Naner nationalized Suez Canal. 

Israel attacked Egypt. 

Anglo-French forces bombed Egypt. 

India, Cuiada, Cotombia, Norway had offered troops. 
General Assembly established 'DNEF. 

Israel, France, the UK and Egypt unconditionally 
accepted cease-fire. 

The Advisory Committco was established. 

The Anglo-Fiendx foteo withdrew, 
llaj. Gen-P.S. Gyani of India was aopoinled Comman- 
der of UNEF. 

Maj . Gen. E J. Bikhye of India was appointed Com - 
mander of UNEF. 

The withdrawal of UNEF. . 
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[ Observation Group in Lebanon 


1958 May 22 Lebanese question laid down in tbe 

1958 Jon. 11 UNOGIL established. 

1958 Jul. 15 The landing of the US marines in LebMon. 

1958 Dec. 9 The mission of DNOGIL came to an end. 

(d) tJK Yemen Observation Misaon 

1962 Sept. 19 The death of King Ahmed, the Imam o 

1962 Sept. 27 Civil war broto ont between the Boyahs s 

1962 Kov. 27 The Royalist Government urged the UN to establish 

1963 Feb.- March Mr. Ralph Boocho was aeot by Secretary General for 

a fact-finding mission. 

1963 Jun. 11 Resolution estabUslwng UNYOM. 

1383 J»I, 4 Th. Ob»TT.ll<m a,amaitr- 

m, B,p., 10 

1964 Sept. 4 UNYOM withdrew. 


m. Congo Operation 
Jan. 20 


Jun. 29 


Jun. 30 

’ Jul. 4 
' Jul. 10 


Jul. 11 
Jul. 12 


' Jul. 16 
' Jul. 18 


•• Jul. 20 
” Aug. 8 


Round Table of the 

cuss way* and moans leaoios ‘ 

Congo. • ■“ - 


„ . . . .„ Belcians and OongoIe« 

Treaty of f^tiendship hy .n S . . . ^hieh 

Meiers. This in the 

Belgian the Congo at the request 

Congo c^d e^ j Defence. 

;™iir: “■ 

Belgian inelropvl't““ troops inw- 

elsewhere. ilinister Lumumba 

V tcchnical asswtance. 
appealed to t^ j^ependont. 

Katanga dwlawd jlmUter Lumumba 

^ assistance. 

appealed to tn« OiancU meeting— resolution approv- 

The first 

Ing military an d ^ nroroised humanitarian sJd to 

The Indian the Secretary General, 

the Congo at 

The first ^ of staff of the UNEF 

GcB-r.l'. «l™r .1 


, :• ilus h-aJer of MNC (>toi-ement 
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n. Middle East Operations 
(a)Xra Truce Supervision Organization 

1929 Tho Jewish Aj^ency wiis to advise and co- 

operate with tho UK ID tlio establishment of the 
'national homo’. 

1936 ‘Arab High Committeo’ which represented tho ^abe 

inreiationswith tho UK on matters relating tot ale ^ 

Anglo-American committoo of intiuiry to investigate 
the Palestine problem was established. 

UN Special Committoo on Palestine was established. 
General Assembly Kesolution on the Palestme partition 
plan. 

Truce Commission was established. 

Brlti^ mandate camo to an end. 

Israel deelared itself a state on partition plan of UN. 
Count Eolko Bemadotto of Sweden appointed UN 
Mediator. 

UNTSO established. 

Count Bcmadotle, the Mediatofi was murdered by 
Jewish terrorUls in Jerusalem. 

The Genorel Assembly established a UN conciliation 
commission to promote relations between the State 
of Israel, the Arabe of Palestine and the neighbouring 
Arab States. 

Israel became a Member of tho UN. 

The General Amietico Agreement eigned between 
Israel and Egypt. Israel and Lebanon, Israel and Jer* 
dan, Israel and Syria. 

UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
was eatahlisbed. 

India recognized the state of Israel. 


1945 Nov. 13 


1943 Apr. 23 
1943 MaylG 


1948 May 20 


1943 Aug. 11 
1943 Sept. 17 


1948 Bee. 11 


1949 Bee. 8 


1950 Sept. 17 
(6) UN Emergency Force 


1956 Oct. 31 
1956 Nov. 4 
1956 Nov. 6 
1956 Nov. 6 

1956 Dec. 21 
1959 Dec. 6 

1966 Feb. 1 

1967 May 19 


President Nasser nationalized Suez Canal. 

Israel attadred Egypt. 

Anglo-French forces homhed Egypt. 

India, Canada, Colomhia, Norway hod offered troops. , 
OeneraJ Assembly eatabliahed UNEF. 

Israel, ^anci^ tbe UK and Egypt unconditionally 

accepted eeasa-fiie. 

Tho Advisory Committee was established. 

The Anglo French force withdrew. 

Maj. P S. Gjam of India was appointed Comman- 
der of DNEF. 

Maj. Gen. I. J. RUthye of India was appointed Com- 
mander of UNEF. ' ^ 

The withdrawal of UNEF. 
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1961 Oct. 4 
" Nov. 3 

” Nov. 24 

” Dec. 2 
” Dec. S 

” Dec. 6 

” Dec. 13 
" Deo. 17 

” ©90.21 
1962 Mm-.-Timo 

" Aug. 20 
" Doe. 20 

1063 Saxu 14 
” Mar. 25 

1064 Juo. SO 


Mr. A. Oizenga founded in StflnleyvflJe * partr, 
called PANALT7 (Partie Nationale Lumumbiste). 
D Thant of Burma installed as Acting Secretary Gene- 
ral of UN. 

The Katanga accused of breaking the cease-fire 
agreement. 

The Security Council approved a resolution demanding 
an immediate end to Katanga secession and giving 
the Socretasy General the poivar to use force to remove 
merceaarie*. 

In Blizabethvilla a group of Katanga gendarmes was 
disarmed at the airport by XJN Indian troops. 

After an ultunatom. UN Force under Brig. K.A. S. 
Baja took action, the Indian troops cleared the road- 
blocks. 

Indian Canberra bombers attacked the airport at 
Jadotvilie and Koltrezi. 

Mr. M. Tshombe called for total war against the 'UN. 
The first and most orthodox military aetion-~tbe In- 
dian force, Bngadier Baja's Gurkhas captured 

the maLn Katanga's pSac^. 

Kitooa Agreeuieot in wbkb Tsbomhe accepted siuty 
of the Congo— this meant end of secession. 

Talks between Mr. Adoula and Tebombe for the re- 
unification of the Republic of the Congo. 

'Plan D Thant’— 4he 'Plan of National Beconoillation’, 
Tbe third fight in Katanga— (he Zndisn troops under 
Lt. Gen. R. Norooha played an important role in the 
fight. 

Afr. M. Tshombe declared Katanga's secession over. 
The Indian troops relumd to India. 

The UN nulitarp operation in the Congo over. 


IV. Cyprus Opsiation 


1954 Aug. 16 
1957 Feb. 26 


1959 Feb. 11 

1960 Aug. 16 
1960 Sept. 20 

1960 Dec. 12 

1961 Jan. 12 
1963 Nov. 30 

1963 Deo. 21 
1963 Dec. 20 
196t Jan. 15 


Cyprus question first brought up in the UN. 

General Assembly adopted a resolution on Cyprus 
in which its earaest desire fora peacefol and democratic 
solution IS expressed. 

London agreement on C^rus. 

Cyprus became ao independent Republic. 

Cyprus became aMember of UN. 

TVeaty of Cuaiaateo mtfa Cyprui, Greece, Iho UK and 
Turkey. 

Treaty of Allianco with Cyprus, Greoeo and Turkey. 
President Makarios proposod the Upointsameodmcnts 
on Constitution. 

Violence and fi;d>ting broke out between Greek Cypriots 
and Turki^ Cypnou. 

The Cyprus queatkm laid before Soeurity Council, 
called for an urgent meeting of Security Council. 
Xxindon Conference, on NATO (North Atlantio Treaty 
OrgaaisationJ peace ftwee discuiaod. 
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1960 Aug. 9 
’’ Aug. 18 
” Aug. 20 

” Aug. 23 
” Aug. 26 
” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 8 

*' Sept. 14 

■’ Sept. 20 

" Kov. 0 
’■ Nor. 22 

” Dee. 12 
" Dec. 13 
1961 Feb. 13 
" Mar. 7 
” Mar. 8 

” Mar. 13 
*’ Apr. 2 
*’ Apr. 21 

” JuL 22 
” Aug, 2 
” Aug. 21 


’* Sept. 13 
*’ Sept. 17 


Sept. 20 


he was setting op » separate and indepsndent province 
in South Kasai. 

Adoption of the third resolution of the Security Council. 
Incident of Indian Aircraft at NDijili Airport. 

A supply unit and an Air dispatch team arrived from 
India. 

The Secretary Generri established an Advisory Com- 
mittee to consult on the Congo operation. 

An Indian supply platoon, military police section and 
air dispatch numbered 110 arrived in the Congo. 
President Kasavubu dismissed Prime Minister Lumumba. 
Later Lumumba revoked Kasavubu. 

Mr. Bajeshwar Dayal, the Indian High Commissioner in 
Pakistan, took charge as the special representative 
of the S^retary General in the Congo. 

Colonel Mobutu of AlNC (Armee Nationsle Congolaise) 
took tbs power to neutralize both Lumumba and 
Kasavubu. 

Genera] Assembly Emergency Special Sessioo adopted 
a new resolution. 

Conciliation Commission ostablisbed. • 

The Kasavubu delegation was accepted and seated in 
tho UN. 

Mr. A. Cizenga published a etatement deeiarisg Stanley- 
ville the scat of Iho Central Oovemmeiit. 

Prime Minister Nehru questioned in UN for passivity 
and ineffeclivenoss in tho Cmgo operation. 

Katanga Government announced that Mr. P. Lumumba 
bad b«ii killed by hostile tribesmen. 

Mr. K. Dayal replaced as tbo Becrotary Genoral'a 
representative. 

Tcnnacive conference opened with representatives of 
all groups except Lumumbists in Btanleyville and 


Arrival of tbo hrst Battalion of Indian troops. 

Tho deplpyrocnt of Indian troops throughout Kotanga. 
The Second Round Table Conference opened in Coquil- 
hatville. ^ 

Porliament convooed at Louvanium University. 
Ailoula Government established. 

Tho^ntral Government issued an ordinanoo referring 
to tho expulsion of non-Congoleso officers and mer. 

Katanga gendarmerie and 

asKCtt lor UK assistance. 

Firo broke out in ICatanga. 

BaiMimkioWs pUae was wrecked near to 
Ndolo— Korthem Ithodesia. 

^ta^^ of UN action in 

cca»-fire reached between 
GNUC auUmnties and Mr. M, Tshombo. 



1963 Mar. 13 

1963 May 1 
1969 Jul.-Aug. 
1969 Noy. 19 


Vl. Easltmii 
1947 Aug, 16 
1947 Oct. 

1947 Oot. 26 
194S Jan. I 

1948 Jan. 20 

1948 JuL 27 

1949 Jan. 1 
1949 Jan. 24 

1949 Mar. 21 

1950 Apr. 12 

1951 Apr, 20 
1957 Teh. 20 
1957 Apr. 30 
1965 Aug. 3 

1965 Sept. 23 

1966 Jan. 10 
1966 Mar. 22 
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RC'establiahment of diplomatic relations between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. 

tJNTEA adrmnistratioa was transferred to Indonesia. 
The Act of Free Choice took place. 

The General Assembly completed consideration of 
West New Ouinea. 


India and Fatustan became independent states. 
Tribesmen invaded Eaabmir. 

N ashmir acceded to India. 

India laid down the Kashmir issue in the UN. 

TTN Commission on India and Pakistan established. 
The Karachi agreement on a cease-£re line in Kashmir, 
The Cease-fire ordered. 

The Military observers came to tbe gub-continent. 
The ITN nominated Fleet Admiral Chester W. Niiaits, 
of the United States’ Navy, as Plebiscite AdmmUtratcr. 
Sir Owen Dixon of Austria appointed aa the UK 
Mediator for Kashmir issue. 

Dr. Frank Graham of tbe USA was appointed la place 
of Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Ouaoar Jarring of Sweden was appointed the UK 
Mediator replaeittg Dr. Graham. 

Mr. Jarring reported that be was nsable to suggest 
concrete propose likely to contribute to a solution. 
VioUtioas and fire broke out between lodia and Psk« 
istan in Ctaon of Kutcb. 

UNXFOlf established. 

Tashkent declaration. 

UNlPOil withdrew. 
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1964 Jan. 10 Soerctory Genetal «ppwnl«d Lt. Qen. T. S. Gf»cu of 
India to observe the qooslion. 

1964 Mar. 4 Security Council rosolotion. Council recommended the 
creation of UN Force. _ ,ta- 

1964 Mar. 6 Secretary Coneral appoinleil Oen. P. S. Oyoni of In lO 
as a Commander of uN Peace Force. 

1964 Mat. 25 Secretary Coneral appointed Sakari S. Tuomioja o 
Finland as tho UN Mediator in Cyprus. 

1964 Mar. 27 UNFICYP became operational. 

1964 Jun. 20 Oen. Kodendra SiibbyaThimayya of India appointed as 

Commaiuler of UNFICYP replacing Cen. Oyani. 

1964 Aug. 15 Mr. Tuomioja died and was roplacod by Dr. Oalo Plaia 

of Ecuador. 

1965 Doc. IS Oen. Thimayya died of natural causes. 

1969 Dee. 18 Maj. Oen. D. P. Chand of India was named Command- 
er-in Cbvef of UNFICYP. 


V. West Itltin Ooeratioa 


1949 Doo.27 

1980 Bopt.23 
1054 Aug. 17 

1957 Oct. 28 
1960 Aug 17 

1960 Sept. 

1960 Nov. 23 

1961 Dec. 19 

1962 Aug. 15 

1962 Aug 18 
1962 Aug. 30 
1962 Sept. 21 
1962 Oct. 1 

1962 Nov. 16 


The Netherlands transferred tho Sovereignty over 
Indonesia to the Republte nf Indonesia. 

Agreement signed to negotiate on the potitieaFstatu* 
of West Irian. 

Indonesia became a Member of tho UN. 

Indonesia requested the Inclusion of West Irian on 
the agenda of tho General Assembly. 

'The Liberation Comtnilteo of West Irian’ established. 
Indonesia and tho Netherlands broko diplomatic 
relations. 

Infiltration of Indonesian guerillas into West Irian. 
Indonesian representativo to UN stated the persistent 
illegal occupation of West Irian by Netlierlnnds forces 
constituted a violation of the Charter and an imminent 
menace to peaco. 


Tho public appeal of Prosidont Sukarno for the libera* 
tion of West New Guinea by arms. 

Fighting broke out between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. 

The agreement eignod by the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia in the presence of the Socrotary General and 
mediator Elleworth Bunker. 

Cease fire in force. 

Oen. I, J. Kikhye observed this ceose-fire. 

P^isten informed the Secretary General on the pro- 
vision of 1.000 men tor tho UN Security Force, 
i^ian Fimga Minister welcomed the agreement m the 
General Assembly of the UN. ° 

^thfrL^ Executive Authority from the 

Temporary Adminis- 

w"*" replaced by Dr. Djalal Abdob of 
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